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HALF-CONVERTS. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


== |. MOST thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” 

i said King Agrippa to the Apostle. Perhaps 

he only scoffed at him and spoke ironically. 

If not, he was one kind of half-convert, and a 

: www bad kind. He was a man of detestable vices 
joined with full knowledge of the truth. He loved his evil 


ways, and therefore lived and died half-way to salvation. 

To be half-way to Catholicity is a calamity, if one wilfully 
stops there; it is a glorious promise if one will go on. Many 
come half-way, and live and die trying not to go the other half: 
Others come half-way, and it is the best that they can do for 
many years. At last they become wholly converted; although 
provoked at their own procrastination, they cannot look back 
and be certain that it was sinful. A very practical problem of 
the missionary is to find means to draw such souls on—to lead 
or push them forward into the church. 

Of course there is no such thing as a half-convert in the 
sense of getting half the good of the true religion. Half-con- 
verted is not at all converted. One may have all the truth 
and none of the faith of Catholics. Faith is not halved, it is 
one and indivisible. Muman belief, call it human faith if you 
like, picks and chooses, and so is master of its belief. The 
Catholic is mastered by the truth, and freely owns subjection 
to it. Catholic faith believes all because it believes on the 
truthfulness of the divine teacher of all. The Catholic mind is 
mastered by an objective teaching force—God revealing through 


his Church. 
Copyright. Very Rev. A. F, HEWIT. 1896. 
VOL. LXIII.—28 
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All this is true, and is evident. Yet one is no fool if he 
believes a doctrine moved by its own credibility, though he 
has not yet settled the question of the source of his knowledge. 
And every Catholic doctrine is credible intrinsically: one be- 
cause it has convincing historical evidence, like church organ- 
ism; another because it fills a void in the soul, like the real 
presence; yet another because it links earth to heaven, like 
the intercession of the saints. Especially must human faith go 
by bits and pieces and quarters and halves from little truth to 
much, and at last to a full persuasion that God does reveal 
by means of a teaching church. Instantly the spell of faith 
rests upon the conscience of such a man. He is guilty or in- 
nocent of the dreadful sin of resisting the grace of faith as soon 
as he is humanly certain of the veracity of God in the teaching 
church. But seldom will you meet a mind strong enough to 
stake everything at the very beginning upon the question of 
the divine foundation of a teaching church. 

This answers a difficulty of some missionaries: Why not 
confine our discourses to the main question, namely, Did God 
found a teaching society? But, we answer, the main question 
is too much to start with for the common run of minds. Rare- 
ly can we begin profitably by making our own game—let the 
inquirer do it. A mere morsel of truth is often too much. 
Milk for babes; and even grown people must have their food 
carefully cooked. The main question is often a very raw ques- 
tion. It is excellent sense to stick to the main question with 
two classes: first, the rare minds ruled by reason; second, 
the half-converted. First find out how much a person can 
stand, and then act accordingly. 

Many truths of the faith are capable of belief standing 
alone, though their very loveliness sometimes hinders weak 
spirits from craving for more. Therefore we first let men 
choose their own question and give them what they will ac- 
cept, never failing to say at least something about the main 
question before getting through. Many men are half-converted 
by a detached doctrine—say, belief in purgatory, or in the scrip- 
tural basis of confession. No men are ever wholly converted 
before being half-converted (allowing for a few exceptions), and 
remaining so for a notable lapse of time. The wise husband- 
man can handle the grub-hoe as well as the sickle. Let us 
not be above teaching the religious alphabet. 

The work of conversion is often as much a straightening of 
the mind’s action as it is depositing truth in it to be acted on. 
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Often one must pick the gravel out of the mental machinery 
before feeding it with raw material. Protestantism is no friend 
to close reasoning, and its votaries are its victims: they must 
have the truth fastened on their mental faculties as a brace is 
fixed upon a child’s crooked leg. The first work of the mis- 
sionary is frequently to make crutches of the truth of God and 
offer them to crippled intelligences. The teaching of correct 
religious reasoning must, as a rule, go before the very beginning 
of even human faith. We have often noticed this; and it ex- 
plains why at non-Catholic missions our steadiest auditors are 
lawyers and- doctors and journalists and educators; they are 
delighted with argumentation clearly done; they seldom get it 
from Protestant pulpits. This accounts, too, for the great pre- 
ponderance of educated persons among our converts. The 
trained mind is half-converted. As soon as it is well informed 
of Catholic truth, it needs only to be honest and to be given 
time to become wholly converted. 

The truths of religion, apart from that of church authority, 
are like the staves of a barrel without the hoops. They sug- 
gest church authority as staves lying in a heap suggest hoops. 
One outside the church who has a large portion of Catholic 
truth finds it necessary to keep standing it up and holding it 
up by ever-renewed investigation and argument. The Catholic 
looks to church authority to do that—looks to the hoops to 
keep the staves standing and united together. He is sure of 
all his beliefs because the plainest one of them is the teaching 
authority of the church. Now, some minds outside the church 
do not know enough of the quality of religious truth to under- 
stand the need of its being taught by church authority. You 
give them their start just as you go to work to make barrel- 
staves: first, you are glad to treat of any religious matter with 
them. Others are half-converts already, and need only a skil- 
ful management of the question of authority. Our Protestant 
Episcopal brethren lay claim to all Catholic truth, yet try to 
get along without infallible authority, or they substitute a 
makeshift. And that is like tying the staves of a barrel to- 
gether with pieces of rope. The truths of religion must be 
held together by one encircling truth as strong as any of them- 
selves in essence, and unique in its binding power. 

To be a skilful persuader one must learn to build up con- 
viction by beginning at either end of logical completeness. So 
we say that men are partly converted by coming to believe any 
Catholic truth. A further fact is that one truth calls for an- 
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other, and helps the mind to receive it. The obvious conclu- 
sion is the practical wisdom of instructing non-Catholics about 
anything and everything they are willing to consider. The 
faith of Christ is, indeed, a habit of mind, a power of believ- 
ing; but it is also a list of doctrines and facts. Preparation 
for faith is thus twofold, the gaining of real knowledge, much 
or little, and the adjustment of the intelligence and will to the 
tendency to belief, to inclination, to open invitation, to actual 
receptivity. The knowledge of truth in whole or in part looks 
to the gaining of the habit of faith. 

No class is so interesting to the missionary as half-converts. 
They are as interesting to him as half-perverts are to the par- 
ish priest. The latter class is very small, outwardly; but stal- 
wart Catholics will sometimes tell you that in early days they 
“nearly lost the faith,” and were saved by some good priest 
who was patient with them in confession, or by a true friend who 
kept his temper and argued instead of scolded. In like manner 
half-converts are made whole ones by kind words of truth in 
private, by good example, by a live book, by a stirring sermon, 
by a good lecture. 

This is to be remembered—the quick half of conversion is 
often the first half. Many a man in our times is led on to con- 
version by his own generous defence of Catholics against cal- 
umny. If one but saves a mangy cur from cruel boys, he half 
likes the dog. And in fiction the rescue of a maiden from peril 
of death is a stock beginning of the hero’s happy love-making. 
The glorious old church, so popular, so gentle, so kindly to the 
sinner, so stiff against error and so sweet to the erring, so con- 
sistent, so full of heroes, so various and so unique, so vast and 
so personal—the Catholic Church finds defenders among infidels 
and sceptics and Calvinists. They begin as advocates of fair 
play, and end as champions of Catholic truth—half-converted. 
Along comes a missionary, and after his course of lectures our 
defender of the faith is at war with his own conscience; many 
slip back into indifference, others practise self-deceit, a few 
finally come in. If we had more missionaries the number of 
converts of this kind, and of every kind, would be vastly in- 
creased. If every town had a supply of well-assorted missionary 
literature converts would be greatly multiplied, for half-con- 
verts are everywhere. 

On the other hand, in many cases it is not the first half of 
the journey that is easiest, but the second—it is often the first 
step that costs. Convince an old-fashioned bigot that the 
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church is not anti-Christ, and you have shaken him to the cen- 
tre. It is a curious thing that Newman found it hard to be- 
lieve that the pope was not anti-Christ. A genuine bigot—sup- 
posing him not to be a numbskull—does nothing in religion 
very easily or by halves. Earnestness of character is the cause 
of his bigotry, that and deception. A bigot is a good hater, 
and generally an honest one—easily made a good lover, often 
made so very suddenly, but usually with a dreadful wrench. 
Saul of Tarsus was a bigot, “and suddenly a light from heaven 
shined round about him,” striking him blind and destroying his 
appetite. I know not whether an honest bigot will come in 
sooner than an honest ordinary well-wisher of the church, given 
the same amount of missionary influence; but this I know, 
God as often rewards intense honesty coupled with deep error, 
as he does great willingness to learn the truth coupled with 
timid hesitancy. 

Let us work away at all classes. Some are moving on fac- 
ing towards us, and need to be drawn, to be enticed, to be 
good-naturedly assisted every way. Others are coming towards 
the truth walking backwards. They are backing out of Protest- 
antism, and yet will not make the avowal that they are back- 
ing into Catholicism. We must get around them somehow or 
other, and face them, so as to familiarize them with the mighty 
truth that man cannot be left to construct a religion for him- 
self—it must be ready made for him, and by his heavenly 
Father. Let a fairly good mind study this proposition—God 
made men to be taught—study it calmly, and he is soon half- 
converted. 

Half-converts are plentiful. There are whole towns where 
the non-Catholics are half-converted, so kindly are their feel- 
ings, so ready are they to listen. Then there are the many 
thousands of families of mixed religion, whose non-Catholic 
members go on for years half-converted. There are bright 
men and women who have read much, others who have trav- 
elled much; and these say, If any religion is true, it is the 
Catholic. Some are partly converted even as to Catholic wor- 
ship. To go to Mass on occasions, to make the sign of 
the cross, to wear a medal and believe in its meaning, to in- 
voke the Blessed Virgin and the saints, is not this half-con- 
version’ We admit that some such persons move earth and 
hell for ways and means of how not to be fully converted, but 
Heaven is working the other way. Personal influence is strong 
with these. They can be pushed in of a sudden, though that 
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is risky. They can be gained very often by being induced to 
attend a good, rousing mission to Catholics: the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom and the end of procrastina- 
tion. 

What think ye of Christ, whose Son is he? was once the 
main question in Israel; we should make another phase of it 
the main question in Christendom: What think ye of the 
Catholic Church, whose Bride is she? 

Let us claim truth wherever found, and try to fix God’s 
trade-mark upon it, the Catholic sign. Try anything to move 
along the lumbering mind to active study, or perhaps the 
cowardly heart to the dreaded ordeal of actual instruction and 
reception into the church. Moral topics are good for those 
who admire right living, doctrinal for those who know how 
to reason. Try history; it is the tracings of God’s finger 
upon the map of time, and it proves his church. If one is 
zealous to make converts, let him act sensibly and in good 
taste, watching for the right moment. Be eager to make 
converts, and be willing to make half-converts. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 

We meet with many converts who were helped first and 
last by intelligent religious conversation. The social circle is a 
religious arena, if one would but have it so. We talk to our 
friends about everything except religion, or only exceptionally 
about religion. Now, as a mere topic, as a time-killer, religion 
is of interest to everybody; managed by a Catholic, it is a 
conversational apostolate. Throw much truth; some will stick. 
As to good books, and pamphlets, and leaflets, and periodicals, 
they are like bread upon the dining-table; we may dispense 
with some things in moving souls towards the truth, but never 
with the Apostolate of the Press. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF MME. ROLAND. 
BY A. E. BUCHANAN. 


tN a city like London, the metropolis of England, 

it was a real pleasure to see men and women— 

many of them of rank and nobility—on their 

rounds of charity and pity. We noticed one 

lady in particular as she entered hovels in the 

slums west of the city—there are hovels in the west as well as 

in the east—and left the warm glow of love where all before 

had been cold and dreary. This lady was the daughter of the 

gifted authoress whose talent was wrongly used during the time 

of the French Revolution in 1848, consequently whose works 

gained for her most sad notoriety, especially as she was a rela- 
tive of one of the same name who was guillotined in 1793. 

Mlle. Ilene Roland was born in Paris, one of a family of 
five; but at the time of the French revolution of 1848 only 
she and her two brothers were living, and when her mother’s 
position became insecure, she was sent with the younger one 
to the south of France. Her description of this journey is 
interesting : 

“One night we were packed up in the well of a small con- 
veyance, covered over and nearly smothered by a little feather 
bed which marked us as luggage. I can only remember that 
we dared not speak to each other, although we had every reason 
to believe that we should be suffocated for want of air; and 
we were constrained to cry at last, ‘7’¢touffe ! 7 ¢touffe/’ which 
made no impression whatever upon the two or three gentlemen 
who were in the conveyance. 

“Pierre Leroux was one of the party, and when we heard 
them say that a gendarme had put a bayonet through his hair 
ta see if it contained any political papers—Pierre Leroux had 
a forest of curly black hair—we were in torture lest a gendarme 
should try us with a bayonet too. 

“On arriving at our journey’s end we were taken to a large 
house standing in a beautiful garden, in a village. Many peo- 
ple were there—all refugees—and two large rooms had been 
set apart for printing; this seemed to be the occupation of the 
majority. One day the house was surrounded by soldiers who 
were searching for Blanqui, but Blanqui was not found there.” 
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A few weeks after this experience Ilene and her brother 
were taken back to Paris, packed up as before. There they 
again stayed with their mother; but evidently for a very 
short time only, when it was thought best to send them to 
schools in that city—the elder brother had remained at college 
—and this began a particularly trying time for the little girl, 
who had always been her mother’s chief companion. She knew 
nothing of any religion, and when asked what she was, she 
would answer “ Socialiste,”” and being told that Soctaliste was no 
religion, and ridiculed by her school-fellows for saying so, she 
said that it would be “ some day.” 

In the course of a few months Mme. Roland was arrested 
and imprisoned, but her children were allowed to visit her three 
times a week; she was in the cell in which St. Vincent de 
Paul died, at St. Lazare. How long she remained there we do 
not know, but she must have been released before the coup a’¢tat 
of 1851, as it was then that she was finally arrested and impri- 
soned. One day after this, when the children went to see their 
mother, the officials told them that she would be released again 
in three days, as the emperor had granted an amnesty; but this 
proved to be a cruel mistake, for that very night Mme. Roland 
was sent off to Africa. After arriving there she was compelled 
to travel from place to place—to Oran, Setiff, Constantine, 
etc.—with the soldiers. 

Six months later the eldest boy took several prizes at college 
and was asked to dine with the emperor—the usual reward. 
This he declined, and was told to choose some other favor. He 
then asked that his mother might return to France. This was 
granted, but during the two or three months that intervened the 
death of Mme. Roland took place. The shock to Ilene was 
at first very great, but she grew to disbelieve in her mother’s 
death, and as her music master had composed a piece for her, 
“Le Retour d’une Bonne Mére,” and people were kind to her, 
she was buoyed up with bright anticipations which were never 
realized. Her guardians very soon removed her to a school in 
Germany, where they wished to pay the usual fees for her edu- 
cation; but a French teacher being badly needed just then, she 
was placed at the head of a class of girls older than herself. 

On leaving Paris she was entrusted with a packet of papers 
to take to Béranger, one of her guardians. With these was her 
mother’s will, and as in this was the expressed wish that she 
should become a governess, Ilene then determined on_ her 
future course of life. But she had not been long in Germany 
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before it was discovered that she had a slight defect in her 
speech, and the fear of its being imparted to her pupils caused 
the head of the school to speak of her dismissal; she promised, 
however, to do all that was possible to remedy the defect, and 
she remained. Now she persevered—using Demosthenes’ ex- 
periments—until what was in the least defective was completely 
conquered. 


THREE WEEKS ON BREAD AND WATER. 


But there was a strange principle at work in the school and 
her life was becoming very hard. Once she happened to dis- 
please a pupil whom she corrected, and was afterwards ordered 
to a little room at the top of the house and fed on bread and 
water for three weeks. On inquiry as to the cause of her 
punishment, she found that her pupil had told the superior an 
infamous story about her, the whole of which she had invented ; 
but she had so won belief in it that Mlle. Roland was given 
no opportunity to assert her innocence. One evening during 
this incarceration she was fetched out of bed, scolded and told 
that she was “a Judas”—she only knew this name in connec- 
tion with little round bull’s-eye windows in the doors—and she 
was then put into a room next to the head teacher’s. Of all 
that was said to her that night she only remembered one remark, 
viz.: “The reason you don’t become good is that you don’t 
pray.” This she felt was true, and she was glad to have heard 
of “something” that would help her after all. Then she re- 
membered that, when quite a little child, her mother had taught 
her the Lord’s Prayer, of which she thought she recollected one 
sentence, Que votre oretlle arrive, but which years later she dis- 
covered was Que votre régne arrive ; and that night the lonely girl 
knelt hours by her bedside “wanting to pray” but incapable 
of doing so. For some months after this she was subjected to 
all kinds of petty persecutions; but at last the time for her to 
be set at liberty was approaching, although in the interim her 
younger brother died in France. So much had he been taught 
to hate religious ceremonies that he did not wish to have sing 
ing or praying at his funeral. Her eldest brother was just at 
this time sent to prison for his political views. 

The years spent by Mlle. Roland in Germany were marked 
by hard work. To rise at five in summer and six in winter, 
and to be occupied until eleven or twelve o'clock at night— 
without any due rest in the day—had become so much a habit 
that she would never afterwards consent to be unoccupied even 
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when her friends would advise her to rest. She was called by 
them “The living rebuke.” Once, when she was staying in 
Paris with friends who were Socialists, she was greatly puzzled 
at their admiration for Monseigneur Dupanloup. But at that 
time she was beginning “to think a little and to believe in a 
sort of way in a God or Providence,” as she calléd him. She 
asked an atheist how the world was created, and he replied 
that “it was a force that had not been discovered, but would 
be discovered some day’’—exactly what she had been taught in 
Germany ; “there was always a cause, then,” she continued; this 
suggestion silenced him—they came, she afterwards told us, “to 
a dead blank, and a veil was drawn over the subject.” 

All this made her conclude that she was “nothing.” Not 
being allowed to call herself a Socialist, not being a Protestant, 
and she was quite sure not a Catholic “and never should be,” 
the only inference she could draw, when she said she was 
“nothing,” was true enough. 


BEGINNING OF LIGHT. 


After having remained eleven years at school in Germany, 
during which time she was allowed to go away for the holidays 


twice, she was sent to Scotland. Having no idea of the route 
she should take, and being too shy to inquire, her journey 
lasted a week, but at last she found herself in Liverpool, and 
went on by boat to Scotland. There she was met by friends, 
among whom were girls she had known in Germany. Advertise- 
ments were answered during the five months she stayed there, 
and the English language was studied. Mlle. Roland taught 
herself by translating the Vicar of Wakefield, so that she was 
making headway a little. At last, being tired of living on the 
charity of others, she accepted an engagement in a farmer's 
family where there were five children and a baby, who was of- 
ten left in her charge. She had to teach French, German, Eng- 
lish, and music, and to sew for the household; but after the 
life she had led there was sweetness, she thought, in having her 
liberty and “delicious solitude” in the evening. A friend, a 
governess in Lancashire, heard of her whereabouts and occupa- 
tion, and begged her to go back to England. It was some time, 
however, before Mlle. Roland could summon up courage to give 
notice of her wishing to quit, and when she did so such a storm 
of words followed that she was compelled to leave without half 
of her salary, and to walk to the railway station—two miles and 
a half—in pouring rain, malgr¢é the fact that two conveyances 
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were standing in the barn at the farm. When she arrived at 
her point of destination—a country place near Manchester— 
things were looking brighter. There was a spacious carriage at 
the station, and a lady “full of kindness” met her and “almost 
bewildered her by arrangements for her comfort.’ Now came 
experiences different to any through which she had previously 
passed. Every morning after breakfast the family read a chap- 
ter of the Bible, each one taking a verse. When it came to 
Mile. Roland’s turn she had a great sensation of choking lest 
her being “nothing” should be discovered. One day she was 
asked by a gentleman at dinner what the French called Whit- 
Sunday, and she was compelled to say that she did not know. 
He took much trouble to explain to her what the day was; but 
the blow had fallen, and, overpowered by the sense of her ig- 
norance, as soon as it was possible she went to her room and 
relieved her pent-up feelings by a flood of tears. This became 
known to the lady of the house, who felt kindly for her, and 
it was arranged that she should see the clergyman of their 
church—Episcopal—who gave her a course of instruction and, 
in accordance with her earnest wish, baptized her. Once 
knowing what baptism was, Mlle. Roland had been in terror lest 
she should die unbaptized. She could now speak and under- 
stand English well, and began to visit the poor. The ignorance 
she met with surprised her, as she expected to see their religion 
part of themselves, and wondered how it could be otherwise: 
“In my case,” she said, “all mention of religion had been 
avoided, but in theirs it appeared as if no one had ever taken 
the trouble to teach them.” Here were colliers who could not 
read, and it was only when a colliery accident occurred that 
Mlle. Roland and her good friends could approach them to 
speak to them of Almighty God. “It seemed,” she said, “so 
strange to me, now, to be allowed to try to please God; up 
to this time I had tried to do what was right because it was 
right, and because I could find no other motive.” 


AN ASPIRATION AFTER CERTAINTY. 


Mlle. Roland’s stay with the family in Lancashire had length- 
ened to years when the death of the father of her pupils took 
place. They then removed to another part of England. Here 
she remained until her health gave way, and she was advised to 
live in London. This was in 1877. She found opportunities 
for giving French lessons, taught in the Sunday-school, and 
went to her church regularly. She would only read Bible stories 
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to her scholars, as she had an intuitive feeling that neither she 
nor they could understand the Bible itself. One day she heard 
a clergyman say that baptism was not necessary for salvation ; 
this upset her peace of mind. A lady to whom she mentioned 
it did not give her the least consolation: “she had been to dif- 
ferent churches, and heard different explanations of the same 
text—opposite views in each.” Such was not Mlle. Roland’s 
experience, and the remark was a rude shock to her religious 
belief. She simply said: ‘Suppose the clergyman in our church 
doesn’t understand the Bible sufficiently to be able to explain 
it properly! How dreadful that would be! How I wish there 
was some church that would tell us for certain what is right!” 

The verse “many are called, but few are chosen” terrified 
her, but she never spoke of this. One day she was looking 
through her mother’s letters, and in one of them, addressed to 
a friend, there was this remark : “ Read the seventeenth chapter of 
St. John.” Mlle. Roland at once read it and continued to 
read it, the passage where our Lord prays that his disciples 
may be ome making a particular impression upon her, especially 
as on the previous Sunday the clergyman of the church she 
attended had alluded to that text and said: “ Do you think that 
the well-nigh last prayer of our Lord, that his church might 
be one, would remain unheard?’”’ She had liked that sermon 
and thought much of it. But now, as she sat and considered 
the variety of opinions she had heard, she became worried by 
the confusion, and was crying bitterly when there came a knock 
at the door of her room, and a lady who had apartments in 
the same house was her visitor. Inquiring into the cause of 
Mlle. Roland’s grief, she assured her that there was but one 
church where unity was to be found—the Catholic Church. 
Now, to use her own words, “a terrible and unexpected blow 
this was to me, for I would rather have become anything than 
a Catholic.” 

She, however, liked her visitor, Mrs. P , and begged her 
to have another long talk on the subject the following day. 
But Mlle. Roland’s Protestant friends forestalled this visit and 
they remained with her until late in the evening. She has told 
us that during this time she was in torture lest the Catholic 
Church should be right, and her friends, seeing her dejection, 
feared she was ill and prescribed all sorts of treatment for her. 
On their departure, however, Mrs. P was again asked to go 
and see her; and after the interview Mlie. Roland spent a 
night which she will never forget. “I could not sleep or pray; 
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I dared not. I remained in this state of anguish for many 
weeks; I dared not say ‘Thy will be done’ in the Lord’s 
Prayer, so I left it out.” When.Sunday came, instead of going 
to church, she wrote a note to the clergyman whom she 
believed in most, and begged him to show her that the Catho- 
lic Church was wrong, and the Protestant belief right. No 
reply was received, but some weeks afterwards she accidentally 
met the clergyman, who told her that when he received her 
note he was just going away for his holiday, but he would now 
be glad to help her. Meanwhile she had written to another 
who wrote a lengthy letter in reply, imploring her not to take 
the “irrevocable step” in a hurry, and not to renounce “the 
faith once delivered to the saints in the church of the 
Apostles.” But by this time Mlle. Roland had proved that 
there was but one church giving evidence of the apostolical 
succession, and the letter had nothing in it to convince her to 
the contrary. But her clergyman friend now saw that it was 
necessary to add to his forces, so he called in the assistance of 
the lady with whom Mlle. Roland had lived so long in 
Lancashire and Kent, and one day our friend was surprised by 
a visit from that lady, who prevailed upon her to go and stay 
with them for a time. Here she did stay two weeks persuad- 
ing herself, “with the help of Bibles, prayer-books, concor- 
dance, etc.,” that she could’ very well remain a Protestant. 
Here, however, she was prevented from receiving Communion, 
“as there was only one other person in the church who re- 
mained to do the same.” Her clergyman sent her /eremy 
Taylor to read, and she found the book a salye to her con- 
science. Then, after a week’s stay with the same clergyman, 
she returned to London, “making sure she was well armed 
against all doubts as to the Protestant church not being ‘he 
one true church.” 


DOUBTS AND BOGIES. 


For a little while Mlle. Roland purposely avoided all Catho- 
lics, but she accidentally met Mrs. P , whom she asked to 
continue her friendship even if they were silent as to religion. 
About this time a letter full of abuse against Catholics was 
sent to her by another clergyman. This had the effect of 
making her doubt his charity. Another, when asked by a 
friend to write to Mlle. Roland to strengthen her in her Pro- 
testant principles, took no notice of the request; and mean- 
while all her old doubts returned. She read every kind of 
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book, talked to people of every creed, and appeared to be 
unable to steady her belief in anything. In places where she 
was governess all she heard was abuse of Catholics; and books 
and newspapers that contained any scandal against them were 
always given to her to read—never was there any mention of 
doctrine. 

After hearing so much about priests, our friend began great- 
ly to wish to see one, and above all to hear what he could 
possibly say in defence of such a religion. Determined to carry 
out this idea, she chose her first holiday. It was a very rainy 
day and disastrous to her umbrella, her gloves, and her dress, 
which had become so bedabbled by the time she reached the 
priest’s house that she began to feel too ashamed to ring the 
bell. She did so, however, and was shown to a room where 
she had not long to wait in further suspense. The priest 
entered “looking very happy.” ‘“ How can he look so happy?” 
she said to herself. 

When asked the reason for her visit—whether she had come 
to inquire about anything, or wished to become a Catholic, she 
replied, “I do not want to become a Catholic and I much wish 
I had not read any Catholic books.” 

Still the priest asked to know her difficulties, and when she 
mentioned “the worship paid to the Blessed Virgin and images,” 
he explained to her the relative dnd inferior honor that Catho- 
lics pay to the Mother of God, and how it was the least they 
could do towards her who is “full of grace and blessed among 
women,” and he told her the story of the little gir] who had 
been forbiddem to speak of the Blessed Virgin, when, in her 
Sunday-school class, she had to repeat the creed from her cate- 
chism and she came to “who was born of the Virgin Mary,” 
she called out “There she is again; what am I to do with her 
now?” As to statues, it was made quite clear to her that the 
Catholic Church never used them as images fo adore, and the 
priest told her that if God had meant to say that we were never 
to make any, he would not have told Moses to make two 
graven images of cherubim.and to place them with outspread 
wings on the altar. 


REST AT LAST. 


Mile. Roland was convinced from the plain, truthful explana- 
tion which the priest gave her of all of those points which had 
been impressed upon her by her Protestant friends as the 
abominations of Catholic worship “that he was right,” and she 
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went home with a catechism and a lighter heart. No one could 
have yearned for the fulness of God’s light and truth more 
than Mlle. Roland did at this time.. Letters, never wanting in 
vicious and vile news about Catholic people, continued to arrive 
daily, and in a few weeks our friend was in extremely weak 
health. Her strong will, however, helped her to bear up until 
holiday time, when she crossed the Channel and went to Bou- 
logne for a change. Here she stayed three weeks enjoying the 
restfulness the beautiful churches afforded her, and here in 
spite of the strong prejudices that had fought such a long bat- 
tle with her best desires, and although she was, as she says, 
“saturated with abominable untruths about God’s own Church 
—untruths that seemed to have become so. much part of her- 
self that what her reason told her was right her heart would 
not accept as such—she wrote to all her Protestant friends and 
told them that she now felt “quite sure of the right way,” and 
that they had better cease from writing against it, as it was 
useless. Then returning to London, Mlle. Roland sought a 
second interview with the priest, and told him that in order ¢o 
be honest with God she must be received into the Catholic 
Church. After some time of preparation, and having visited 
the confessional—which proved to be the same that she had 
looked into some years before, when she was so horrified at 
there being one on each side of the priest, not being aware of 
the doors between each—she remembered, as she entered the 
sacred place, her previous condemnation of the church and how 
she had hurried away from it as fast as she possibly could. 
But how different now, when the darkness was gone and all 
was light ! 

She had read aloud the Profession of Faith; and now a new 
trial was in store for her. The priest then rose from his knees, 
and said: “1 cannot receive you yet. I would rather you waited 
—even if it should be a year—until you are more thoroughly 
convinced of the truth.” This was an unexpected blow; but 
she soon learnt the reason, which was that she had begun to 
cry, as if in great grief, when she came to “I sincerely hold 
this true Catholic faith, out of which no one can be saved,” 
because she did not exactly understand its meaning, and she 
had always omitted that sentence when, in the Protestant church, 
she had joined in saying the Creed of St. Athanasius. 

The following day, however, she went again to the. priest 
and offered her whole heart and soul to the guidance of his 
church, Then he explained to her that the condemnation men- 
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tioned in the Profession of Faith does not apply to all, but to 
those who wilfully resist the truth, or who, having means to 
know it, do not make use of those means; as our Lord says, 
“He that believeth not shall be condemned.” 

Mile. Roland was, therefore, now through her difficulties. 
Having always been told that Catholics would drag her by 
force into their church, the final trouble was more a cause of 
gratitude than regret. 

Having told the parents of her pupils of the step she had 
taken, she was only retained by one family as governess, and 
this on the understanding that she would not speak of religion. 
Her youngest pupil, however, one day asked her “what would 
become of people who were not good enough to go to heaven 
and not bad enough to go to hell?” She replied that he had 
better ask his mamma; but the child said, “Oh! mamma will 
only say ‘bother!’” Then he was told to ask his papa, and 
his reply was, “Oh! papa does not believe such things; do tell 
me—I do so want to know.” Mlle. Roland could not resist the 
little fellow’s entreaties and she answered, ‘“ They will be put 
into prison until they are good enough to go to heaven.” The 
child must have mentioned this to his mother, for she was told 
in a day or two that her services were no longer required. 

And now we come to the close of our description of a tried 
life, and to think of Mlle. Roland—the “ Socialist, Protestant, 
and Catholic ’—as she is now, although in extremely weak health 
—rendered weaker by a touch of paralysis a few years ago— 
one of the most earnest laborers in the great vineyard, heart 
and soul devoted to enlightening those who are in the shadow 
of death, never tired of nursing the sick and of relieving the 
wants of all to whom she can possibly become known, and at 
the same time continuing to give lessons as a governess in order 
that her work for God may not be crippled for want of means; 
when we think of her now, or as we saw her a short time ago, 
and of the deep waters through which she has passed in safety, 
we cannot but see the leading of a kindly Providence and the 
loving exercise of God's most holy will, in the life of the only 
daughter of Mme. Roland the authoress, whose writings were 
the cause of her death in 1851. 














THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, 


A CHINESE HOLY ISLAND. 


BY T. H. HOUSTON, 


a 


ETWEEN the “ Flowery Kingdom ” and the “ Land 
of the Rising Sun” lie hundreds of beautiful 
islands that are literally gems of the ocean. 
They are not large, and some are quite small, 

a but they stand up bold and picturesque as they 
are oipetinehed, although in the distance they appear under 
the dreamy garb of an azure haze. There being little inter- 
course between them and the main-lands, their interior life, 
beauty, and mystery are often unknown to the outside world. 

In the Archipelago of Chusan, just off the coast of Ningpo, 
China, is the Island of Poo-too, one of the fairest and most re- 
markable of these, and one so wholly and curiously consecrated 
to the service of heathen religion that it is the most wonderful 
if not the only instance of the kind on the globe. 

By a lucky accident, it seemed, the rigorous exclusion of 
visitors, even of Chinese, and especially women, was relaxed in 
favor of a small party of American ladies and gentlemen some 
years ago. One of the priests of the island who visited Ning- 
po several times a year to secure provisions, being a consump- 
tive, was advised to seek medical aid from one of the mission- 
aries there, with results so gratifying that he went to see the 
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missionary upon each subsequent trip. These visits being the 
occasion also of earnest interchange of thought and feeling, a 
strong mutual respect and friendship resulted. 

The missionary frequently expressed a great desire to pay 
a return visit and see the wonderful isle, but the priest was 
obdurate. It seemed to him such a sacrilege—at least so un- 
heard-of. Yet, finally, he yielded and gave permission for him- 
self and a party of friends to spend a few weeks in the mon- 
astery over which he presided. It had been almost a thousand 
years since a Chinese emperor presented the island to the priests 
of Buddha for a perpetual shrine of devotion, and its hundred 
temples and thousand priests had been continuously hidden from 
view by an exclusive policy and the coverings of camphor- 
trees that surrounded and bent over them. 

The preparations for the voyage were of peculiar interest 
in that a junk must be used for the occasion and a supply of 
food, fuel, etc., be taken to last through the visit. So sacred 
was the island that nothing animal or vegetable could be dis- 
turbed, nor a twig broken for fuel. Despite the primitiveness 
of the arrangements for comfort, including a shelter of straw 
at the rear of the boat and the necessity of eating upon the 
floor, it was a bit of experience not to be despised. It left the 
more opportunity and pleasure also for feasts of the eye and 
flow of the soul. 

The sail to the mouth of the Ningpo River was amid a 
series of grand blue hills, the wild azaleas covering them being 
concealed beneath an azure veil. Prosy enough, and yet pictur- 
esque, were the numerous ice-houses along the shore, resembling 
stacks of straw cut off at the top, where thin ice, laid into 
blocks, was preserved for the use of fishermen. 

Out upon the sea the boat threaded its way slowly against 
a head wind among numerous isles and fishing-boats, with much 
noise of the sailors talking, until night-fall, when it anchored in 
the harbor of Ding-Hae, in the Island of Chusan. This island 
had been once occupied by the English, but was abandoned by 
them, as unhealthy, for Hong Kong. In the morning a hurried 
visit was made to the fortifications and to the temple of Hero- 
worship just beyond. 

The landing was up a flight of stone steps that would have 
done credit to a European harbor—possibly built by the Eng- 
lish. These steps led up beyond the fortifications to the front of 
the temple, which stood imposingly upon a prominent elevation 
where a good view of the sea and the island itself was afforded. 
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After a toilsome ascent, the visitors were received at the ves- 
tibule and tea was immediately served. 
Hero-worship is an important element in the Chinese religion, 
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akin to ancestor-worship, which is a greater power in Chinese 
life than Confucianism, Taoism, or Buddhism, for it is univer- 
sal; whereas the other forms have degenerated and coalesced 
into a common faith for the masses, though the learned still 
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hold in separate form man-worship, spirit-worship, and image- 
worship. 

This temple in Chusan was erected to the memory of some 
great man or men of the empire, although it was not filled, as 
some are, with images of the dead. The priests were Buddhists 
of the usual type, and the temple differed little from the many 
seen on the main-land. It was but a hasty glance that could 
be given to the place, and the most impressive feature noted was 
what was called the “ Buddhist Hell,” at the rear of the temple. 
This consisted of an open court where images of criminals and 
convicts of every degree were represented in torture by all kinds 
of cruel devices, as twisting, boring, decapitating, etc., teaching 
the kinds of punishment inflicted upon evil-doers in the land 
of the departed. The spectacle was revolting enough, but was 
doubtless calculated to inspire terror in the way desired. It 
was at once suggestive of Dante’s “Inferno,” although on dif- 
ferent lines and on a different basis. 

The Island of Chusan is only about fifty miles in circum- 
ference, yet on account of the fortified town of Ding-Hae it 
was reputed to have a population of fifty thousand souls. It 
was impossible to make further inspection of the island, but 
as far as the eye could see from the elevated position of the 
temple it was diversified and clothed with verdure and flowers 
like all the lands of this clime. 

To a crowd of men, women, and children, who had gathered 
to see the strangers, one of the party talked of the “ Yieasu 
daoli’’ (the Jesus doctrine), there being no special restriction at 
that point upon missionary work. The talk continued while de- 
scending the steps to the water, and the listeners seemed to 
want to hear more of the subject. 

The sail to Poo-too was resumed with mingled feelings of 
delight and regret; but, as before, amid beautiful islands that 
suggested only the romantic side of life, save for the many 
salt-heaps along the shores and the fishing-boats, in which the 
busy struggle for existence was going on. 

As the boat neared the island priests and coolies were seen 
standing upon the cliffs watching and waiting, while many of 
the latter were out in the water ready to bear any one or any- 
thing to the shore. Here at last was the sacred isle, rock-bound 
and high above the sea, verdure-clad, groved and templed 
throughout its hundred miles of length, and inhabited solely by 
priests and their servants. What could all this mean, and how 
did it come about? 
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History tells us that between the years 841 and ‘847 Anno 
Domini the Emperor Woo-tsung, regarding the monasteries 
and ecclesiastical establishments as an evil, abolished all temples 
and monasteries, and sent the priests back to their families. 
Under these circumstances it is more than probable there be- 
gan a refuge-seeking and re-establishment in secluded and re- 
mote places. It was not long after this period that Poo-too. was 
appropriated wholly by the priesthood,-where the preservation 
of the ancient creeds and forms extends to this day. 

With the consciousness in the Christian mind that all this 
was pure heathenism, it was impossible not to feel the spell 
of antiquity and the strange solemnity of a retreat hallowed 
in the hearts of the 
devotees of nearly a 
thousand years. 

The ascent from 
the landing was by 
a fine stone path 
that led up _ to 
and through a gate- 
way in ivy-covered 
walls, and that went 
winding and _ curv- 
ing through several 
courses. until it 
reached the white 
monastery at the 
top, which had been 
hid by the tall cam- 
phor-trees, rising one 
above another as the 
ascent was made. In this monastery rooms had been prepared 
for the party; and they had been scarcely escorted thither when 
one of those terrible typhoons, to which the country is subject, 
swept over the island. Although lasting but a few minutes, it 
seemed to threaten destruction to everything... But the low 
brick walls were staunch and safe, and the big trees only bowed 
obeisance to the mighty powers of the air. When tea was 
served there was a special thankfulness that the storm had not 
struck our party an hour earlier while on the sea. 

The island of Poo-too was found to be beautifully diversified 
with hill and dale, and with shrubs, ferns, vines, and grasses, 
all covering it luxuriantly. Groups of camphor-trees of im- 
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mense size crowned the hills, which sometimes rose one above 
another, jutting into the very sky. Broad roads wound among 
them, leading along to the temples, some of which, simply 
shrines maybe, were rather rude structures among the crags, 
A conspicuous feature in the landscape were the pools of lotus, 
which are especially connected with the worship of Buddha. 

The priests regard the lotus-flower as having great power 
over deceased souls. They believe that the dead suffer tor- 
tures of various kinds, and make large offerings of lotus to the 
God of Mercy, whom they beseech to cast the flowers upon 
the sufferers, that the sense of punishment may cease. These 
ponds are very effective in bloom as objects of beauty, some- 
times white, sometimes red, chiefly the latter. It is claimed 
that Buddha lived in many worlds before entering this one, 
gradually advancing from a worm to the human image, and 
that when he became a man a halo of glory encircled him, and 
the earth wherever he trod spontaneously yielded a profusion 
of lotus-flowers. 

The broad-stoned roadway, the blocks sometimes two or 
three feet square, was the thread upon which were strung, as 
it were, the numerous temples, shrines, pools, archway, and 
monuments to the dead. Near the temple Suin-Z was an elabo- 
rate stone gateway, the gift of an emperor, carved and wrought 
in figures and with inscriptions in Sanscrit, beautiful enough 
to adorn a city thoroughfare. Sanscrit was introduced into 
China with Buddhism from India, and these inscriptions are not 
uncommon throughout China. The rocks of Poo-too were well 
covered with inscriptions. It is a noteworthy coincident that 
this movement took place at the beginning of the Christian era. 

There were other streets, more circuitous, along which were 
the minor shrines, arches, and stone cisterns, usually vine-clad 
and picturesque. More out-of-the-way objects were found here 
and there among the craggy rocks, where hollows and caves 
were converted into shrines and where some of the hermit 
priests abode. Sometimes these would be seen far overhead 
and sometimes resting in the valleys below. Not a rock or 
tree, bush or twig, vine or flower, but was sacred from the rude 
hand of man. All was the most serene and peaceful quiet. 
Even the worms of the dust were regarded, and sometimes the 
paths were swept with the special purpose of protecting any 
that might come into the track of those passing along. 

The temples of Poo-too were of various sizes and impor- 
tance, but still of a characteristic architecture not greatly dis- 
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similar. The principal ones opened upon a court around which 
various rooms were arranged and from whence they were all 
equally accessible. It was usually in the largest one of these 
that the worship of Buddha was held, where also his image was 
stationed. This room was sometimes adorned with carved col- 











SCULPTURES NEAR THE TOMB OF THE MING SOVEREIGNS. 


umns, usually representations of fish and fanciful animals. The 
service was purely official, as there was no congregation outside 
the priestly household. 

The monastery at the entrance to the island was called the 
Beh-who-En, signifying “ White Flowery Monastery.” It was a 
plain two-story structure of brick, stuccoed and topped with 
the usual curved tiling roof. It was curious that just under the 
eaves there was a foot-wide band of the wall of Troy, or Greek 
cross. The priests were dressed in long robes of white, often 
of pongee silk, and their heads were shaven. The service con- 
sisted chiefly of singing and praying before the image. Each 
priest was attended by a boy who helped in the function. 
About a hundred priests abode in this monastery. 

Apparently, however, the most important work, at least that 
which consumed the greater part of the time, was the produc- 
tion and copying of books. Both priests and scribes wrought 
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laboriously at this work. The latter often wrote with a spe- 
cially cultivated finger-nail. This was sometimes two inches in 
length, and was wielded dextrously. The library of this mon- 
astery comprised many thousand volumes, mostly in manu- 
script. 

The chief recreation of the priests consisted in walking, an 
exercise and entertainment that constituted an important fea- 
ture of life on the island. They went usually in groups, and 
held their principal discourse and intercommunion in this peri- 
patetic way, pausing now and then to gaze upon some monu- 
ment, or pay devotion before some tomb or shrine. 

A spectacle sometimes witnessed was the evidence of self- 
mutilation in expiation of sins. On the head of one priest 
were nine indentations made with a hot iron, while another 
might have one or more joints of his fingers missing. It is not 
improbable that discipline was of a rigorous sort, and the 
measure of punishment fully up to the rationalism of their creed. 
Some of these monks were hermits. One of these lived in a 
rock devoted to silence, and had not spoken in twenty years. 

The whole island was consecrated to the God of Mercy, 
and there was the principal seat of efficacy for the sanctifica- 
tion of the images of other temples, The visitors had an 
opportunity of witnessing one of the remarkable episodes of 





AN ALFRESCO ALTAR. 


the transportation of an image from the main-land to be sancti- 
fied. A body of Chinese priests and attendants arrived in a 
junk, and were heard making the ascent to the monastery with 
a great noise as of an army of savages coming up under the 
great trees. The procession was made up of men and mock 
elephants, bearing great illuminated ladders of glass and the 
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image of brass to be blessed. There was great beating of 
drums and burning of incense. It was a God of Mercy 
that they were bringing from Fou-Chou, a thousand miles 
distant, to pay homage to the great god of the island and to 
be blessed in a manner to carry back more power for spiritual 
efficacy. It was taken into the temple and carried in front of 
the image there, where the ceremony consisted of recitals and 
the bowing and swaying of the Fou-Chou god before the other 
one for the space of a day and a half. Then followed the 
return with like noise and ceremony of its arrival. 

That the crowning feature of the Buddhist feeling and wor- 
ship in Poo-too was mercy reflected the original creed of its 
founder, who taught that the thorough conquest of the body 
resulted in perfect love, which made it unnecessary for the soul 
to continue the process and progress of transmigration and en- 
abled it to pass at death at once to Nirvana, the blessed estate. 
Mercy being the crowning grace of the all-love, was the utmost 
divine favor, and the most needed by the soul subjected to 
sorrow through union with matter. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more absurd and revolting to the 
Christian mind than the subjection of the Chinese masses to 
low and fantastic superstitions. The creeds and worship on 
the island of Poo-too had nothing of this degeneracy. They 
represented a high human conception of unrevealed religion, as 
taught by the founder five hundred years before Christ, 
although there had grown about them an image service and a 
symbolism far from the original conceptions. 

In taking leave of this subject one is reminded of the fact 
that missionaries of the Catholic Church had planted the 
cross successfully in China in the early centuries, and that the 
edict which closed the establishments of Confucius, Buddha, 
and others, in the ninth century, included those also of the 
Catholic faith. 

In the doctrine of Buddha and worship upon the island of 
Poo-too there are a few apparent resemblances to the Christian 
model in the Catholic Church. It seems not improbable that 
the Christian worship in China in the early centuries had ex- 
erted such influence upon the people, and possibly the priests of 
Buddha, that, when their worship was revived in later years, it 
was modified somewhat under that influence. 

Remote as the Chinese Empire is from the centre of Chris- 
tianity, it was in very early times the scene of great apostolic 
triumphs. It is certain that Christianity was preached there 
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even before the Anglo-Saxons had been converted, and prior 
to the seventh century the evangelization of the vast empire 
had been very largely carried out. This fact even the sneer- 
ing agnostic Gibbon fully admits. In the thirteenth century 
there was an archbishop at Pekin, who had under his jurisdic- 
tion four suffragan bishops. Under the enlightened Emperor 
Kublai-Khan Christianity made great progress in the interior of 
the empire. Later on the light of St. Francis Xavier’s faith 
shone for a little over the Chinese coast, but his course was 
nearly run when he arrived there. However, one not inferior in 


ONE OF THE IDOLS IN THE TEMPLE. 


heroism soon arose to take his place—the famous Father Ricci. 
Twenty years he spent on the Chinese mission, learning the 
language, astounding the most learned by the beauty of his 
compositions, and converting thousands by his sanctity. Before 
his death he had founded more than three hundred churches, 
and had many converts in almost every large city. It was 
Father Ricci who laid the foundations, indeed, of most of the 
Catholic structures which exist in China to-day. He baptized 
three princes of the imperial house, and many of the nobles 
and leading literati of the empire. Success was soon followed 
by persecution; the missionaries were banished or slain, and 
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thousands of converts put to torture and death. But the church 
was not to be deterred by persecution. After the Jesuits 
came the Dominicans and Franciscans. Father Koffler, who 
arrived in 1631, received the mother of the emperor, his princi- 
pal wife, and his eldest son into the church. The progress of 
the church, from that period forward, while the Ming dynasty 
lasted, was marvellous; but on the death of the Emperor Cang- 
hi, in 1722, another storm of persecution swept over the empire, 
and the patient work of years was once more blotted out. 
Cardinal Moran, in a recent lecture on the general mission 
work of the church, enumerates ten violent persecutions in 
China during the past three centuries. Still the seed sown has 
been by no means extirpated. 

In 1890 there were 38 bishops, 620 missionaries, and 137 
native priests in charge of 38 missions, with 580,000 Catholics, 
Besides this there were in the Tonkin of Annam Mission 628,- 
ooo Catholics, making in all 1,208,000 Catholics. A distinguished 
Chinese visitor to France in the beginning of last year, M. Ly- 
Chao-Pee, holding high official rank, in a lecture which he 
delivered before the Geographical Society of Lyons, gave many 
details regarding the empire. For instance, the palace of the 
emperor, he said, was fifty times as large as the Louvre, and 
all brilliantly illuminated with electric lights. But regarding 
religion he remarked that “there were many popular prejudices 
and superstitions to be overcome. He looked at Catholicity, 
which is penetrating more and more extensively into China, to 
ultimately destroy these prejudices.” He added: “It is the 
only means. I have the most profound conviction that it is 
only Catholicity that will regenerate my country.” 
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THE MINERS OF MARIEMONT, BELGIUM. 


BY JAMES HOWARD GORE, 


Columbian Unzversity. 


HE owners of the mines at Mariemont have, by 
an unremitting interest in their workmen, not 
only greatly improved the condition of the min- 
ers but also eliminated a large proportion of 
those vexed questions concerning the relations 

of labor to capital which are so liable to arise where so many 
people are engaged in the same occupation and under the 
same employer. 

This interest shows itself in the elaboration of several insti- 
tutions which belong to one of the following classes: 

Institutions by means of which the owners seek to increase 
and preserve the welfare of the employees, and 

Organizations, developed by the laborers themselves, which 
insure the spirit of harmonious solidarity between labor and 
capital. 

To the first category belongs the Precautionary Fund (Cazsse 
de prévoyance), or Pension Fund. It is sustained by a weekly 
payment equivalent to 0.75 per cent. of the pay-roll for the 
week, one-half of this sum being deducted from the wages of 
the workmen and one-half paid by the owners. Also all fines 
imposed by the council of workmen are paid into this fund. 
The purpose of this institution is to meet the necessities of 
wounded laborers, those who are sick, and in exceptional cases 
to provide for the needy. 

The management of this fund is in the hands of a com- 
mission of seven members, three chosen by the owners and 
four by the workmen. Although the majority of this govern- 
ing body is in the control of the miners, there has never been 
any question in the minds of the owners as to the expediency 
of this arrangement. 

Workmen who receive injuries while at work are paid, for 
_three months, a pension equivalent to 30 per cent. of their 
wages. If the injury is permanent, the pension, varying from 
$1.60 to $4 per month, according to the extent of the disability, 
is fixed by the commission for each special case. Those who 
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are rendered unable to work by sickness receive for the first 
six months of their illness 22 per cent. of their wages; during 
the next six months, 15 per cent.; for the next twelve months, 
7% per cent.; while after two years the allowance is made by 
the governing body. The widows of workmen killed while in 
the discharge of their duties receive a pension of $3 a month, 
but if the man died subsequently from wounds received, she is 
given a pension equivalent to one-half of what he was receiving 
as a sick beneficiary. Children of the deceased also receive 
40 cents each; the boys until they are twelve years of age 
and the girls until they are fifteen. However, if the children 
are at school this limit is extended two years. This provision 
encourages a longer attendance at school, thus better equipping 
the orphans for gaining a livelihood independent of unwilling 
relatives. When a single man, who was the sole support of 
others, is killed by accident, those dependent upon him receive 
$2.80 each per month. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Another institution of great value is the Maturity Fund, 
founded in 1868. Into this each laborer pays 2 per cent. of his 


wages, and the employers 1% per cent. of a certain sum which 
is made up of several amounts: a sum equal to what is paid 
to each workman for the first month of his service, the amount 
of increase whenever made to any salary, and such special 
grants as the company may see fit to make. But no workman 
under 20 years of age can participate in this fund unless his 
wages exceed $300 per annum, nor is a new employee admitted 
who has reached the age of 40. From the fund are paid pen- 
sions to all underground workmen who are 60 years old, and 
to overground workmen of 65. This pension amounts to $4 
per month for men who have been in the employ of the 
company for 35 years. If a laborer is obliged to retire because 
of illness before reaching the maturity age, he receives $3 per 
month, provided his term of service has been as much as 30 
years. Widows of maturity pensioners receive a monthly al- 
lowance in proportion to the length of their married life. Here 
again the management is in the hands of a commission, four 
out of the six being chosen by the workmen members. Mem- 
bership in this organization is wholly optional. 

The third institution to be mentioned is an Aid Fund, pre- 
served by the company, but managed by a mixed commission 
as in the preceding instances. From this fund aid is given to 
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workmen who attain a certain age in the service of the com- 
pany, or who for a shorter period have held positions of great 
responsibility. In this last-named provision it is seen that the 
company avoids the retention of men in posts of trust after 
the time when, because of physical infirmities, the lives of many 
might be jeopardized; but it at the same time places these 
men beyond want by granting them a monthly allowance. The 
allowance made depends upon the position held by the bene- 
ficiary and the length of his service. From this fund are paid, 
also, funeral expenses of workmen killed by accident or such 
as die from injuries received while at work, and temporary as- 
sistance for families which have become impoverished by pro- 
longed sickness. 
PROVISION FOR MEDICAL HELP. 

The company, for 20 cents a month, furnishes to the entire 
family of the contributor medicine and medical and surgical 
attendance; likewise any artificial limb needed to replace one 
lost by accident. For this service 23 physicians and the same 
number of pharmacists are employed. While they are assigned 
to certain districts, each family can select any physician it may 
desire, and in’ grave cases a consultation can be asked for. 
This novel feature of allowing a selection of a physician for 
the family is as much of a stimulus to the practitioner as though 
he were dependent upon the fees for each visit. The periodi- 
cal report of each doctor gives some idea of the esteem in 
which he is held, and his retention or promotion is likely to 
rest upon this evidence of esteem or ability. This elective 
liberty on the part of the family can be exercised only in the 
forenoon; after twelve o’clock the physician called upon to 
pay a visit outside of his district can decline to go, in which 
case the appropriate doctor must lay aside his pride and at- 
tend the patient. 

The sanitary affairs of the entire community are looked 
after by a commission of 11 members; 3 delegated by the com- 
pany; 2 physicians, selected by their colleagues; 2 pharmacists, 
likewise chosen by their fellows; 2 employees and 2 workmen, 
similarly selected. The amount annually expended by this ser- 
vice in the betterment of the sanitary conditions of the village 
communities is nearly $15,000. 


THE QUESTION OF HOUSING. 


The company, realizing the importance of having the 
workmen well housed, have erected 550 houses. Each dwelling 
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consists of a cellar, 3 rooms on the first floor, 2-on the 
second, and a garret above. The rent for the house and the 
garden of 2% acres is $1.50 a month. Every year the fronts of 
the houses are whitewashed, and once in five years they are 
thoroughly overhauled. These houses are built on the company’s 
lands and cost about $700 apiece, from which it is seen that 
the rent amounts to only 2 per cent. of the cost price. Not- 
withstanding these. low rents, the workmen are encouraged to 
become owners of their homes; and with this end in view the 
requisite sum is advanced for the purchase of a house, and the 
money refunded monthly by deductions from the wages. That 
the efforts in this direction are successful can be seen in the 
fact that 24 per cent. of the married men own the houses in 
which they live. Should no house of the kind or size desired 
be vacant, one can be built by the man wishing it. The 
ground is bought from the company, the materials purchased 
under the most favorable conditions, and the miner assists per- 
haps in the construction of the building or in its subsequent 
enlargement. Even in these cases the company will advance 
the money, which is paid back in instalments without interest. 
During the past few years about 40 houses annually are built 
in this way, the average cost being $800. It has been found 
that, under the influence of the sanitary commission, the main 
point of difference in these houses built to order is in a closer 
observance of hygienic laws. The ceilings are higher and the 
windows larger, but in other respects the general model is 
followed. It is not necessary for a man to feel forced to build 
a house because of the size of his family. If the company’s 
houses are not large enough, it will add an additional room, for 
which the rent will be increased 15 cents a month. 

The company has concluded that it is better for it to loan 
money without interest for a definite period to enable a work- 
man to build a house, than to invest the same amount in a 
house to be rented for an indefinite period at a rental of 2 per 
cent. on the cost. 


AESTHETICS, EDUCATION, AND MUSIC. 


The importance of home-life is also emphasized in the re- 
fusal of the owners to employ married women, preferring to 
assist them by this refusal in their natural desire to make home 
attractive, and to contribute to the effectiveness and health of 
their husbands by having time to properly prepare the daily 
meals, It was extremely interesting to note the touches of the 
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feminine hand in the house adornments, At many of the 
windows bright curtains helped to make the house cheery, while 
flowers and caged birds showed that the rough work of the 
men had not driven out all love for the beautiful. In this con- 
nection it should be said that these mines stopped the employ- 
ment of married women long before the Belgian laws intervened. 
They do not allow single women to work except above ground, 
and even there only at the lighter tasks. Child labor was 
abolished years ago. At present no boy can work until he has 
reached the age of twelve, and then for the first three years 
directly under the eyes of his father. 

The company also encourages education. Appreciating the 
fact that the influence of schools is always downwards, it 
directed its attention first of all to an industrial school of a 
high order. Each year it contributes to this cause alone the 
sum of $8,000. Of the 7oo pupils attending this school, more 
than two-thirds are employees of the mines or their children. 
In addition to this institution, or rather as an outcome of it, 
there was organized a Society of Popular Instruction—a society 
somewhat analogous to the lyceums of this country. It has for 
its main purpose the procuring of public lectures and confer- 
ences and the founding of free libraries. It is, in short, a sort of 
means of securing information on the co-operative plan. 

Another organization which has contributed largely to the 
improvement of the moral tone of the miners, as well as to 
their entertainment, is the musical society. It has a member- 
ship of nearly 200, of whom 70 are active participants. Some 
of these performers are graduates of the conservatory at Liége 
and some from that of Brussels. Out-door performances are 
given on holidays in the park when the weather is good, and in 
the public hall during the winter months. This society also 
supports a school of music which is free to the children of the 
workmen, and it has a musical library of considerable impor- 
tance. It is enabled to accomplish this much, because of an 
annual gift from the family of one of the owners of the mine. 
Here again the majority of the governing body is made up of 
persons chosen by the workmen themselves. The company lets 
the men see that it realizes that these institutions rely upon 
them for support. It therefore says, in effect, “It is your money 
or your labor which gives this organization its life, therefore 
be men enough to look after its interests. We shall be near 
by to assist or advise.” The men delegated to act are proud of 
this responsibility, and see to it that their colleagues shall never 
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have occasion to regret their election. It has also shown the 
laborers that the company does not wish to coerce them in 
any way, but that in equalizing representation in all commis- 
sions—giving to the workmen a greater number of votes, while 
the company’s delegates have more intellectual strength—there 
is an acknowledgment of the importance of labor as well as of 
capital. 


WORKMEN’S BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


This close relation between the employees and the employ- 
ers has had another beneficial effect. The former have learned 
from the latter, by precept as well as by example, habits of 
economy and the importance of keeping the expenses within 
the income. The workmen, appreciating the value of the aid 
fund of the company, organized in 1869 a mutual aid associa- 
tion. This society is managed solely by the men themselves, 
receiving the friendly advice of the company’s officers when- 
ever demanded. The membership dues are 20 cents monthly 
for men and 10 cents for women and children, while the initia- 
tion fee is equal to the available assets of the society divided 
by the number of its members. This unique entrance fee 
places all members upon the same footing, in that each one 
contributes to the general fund a sum equal to that which is 
already there to the credit of every other member. If the 
new member is between 30 and 35 years of age, he must pay 
double the sum just indicated; and if he is between 35 and 40, 
the fee is three times as much, while no one above 40 is ad- 
mitted. From what follows it will be seen that this increased 
fee for entrance is in the nature of insurance, for the older a 
man is the more liable he is to become incapacitated for work. 

The benefits are paid from the day of injury or the begin- 
ning of the illness in case the illness is of long duration; but 
from the third day if the beneficiary is sick 10 days or less. 
The daily benefit for a period of 6 months or less is the same 
as the membership fee per month; that is, 20 cents or 10 cents, 
as the case may be. But for the seventh month as well as for 
the eighth month, which is the limit of the benefits, the daily 
allowance is one-half of the sums just named. Since the entire 
capital of this society has been contributed by the members, 
one does not forfeit his membership by leaving Mariemont or 
by changing his vocation. As long as he pays his monthly 
dues he is entitled to its benefits. The premium and benefits 
of this society have been very wisely adjusted, because since 
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its founding the surplus is less than 2 per cent. of its disburse- 
ments. 

Naturally, where such success has attended the conduct of 
general aid societies, a number of limited or special societies 
would spring up. Such is the case here. The machinists have 
a mutual alliance which resembles the last named, except that 
new members are admitted by ballot, and the funds are deposit- 
ed in the State Savings-Bank instead of with the company. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 

The company has not thought it wise to proceed further 
than to provide for emergencies, fatalities, or disabilities which 
result from protracted labor. It has, therefore, looked towards 
the future rather than at the present. The question of food 
and clothing, especially the former, would of course concern 
the employers; but while they might wish to see their work- 
men well provided, and that too at a reasonable expense, it 
was not deemed best to enter so far into the private life of 
the men as to dictate where and how the household purchases 
should be made. The very purpose already referred to, that 
of meeting the laborers on an equal footing, would engender a 
spirit of liberty which would likely resent any intimation that 
the company would like to be their store-keepers. But the 
workmen little by little became so impregnated with the ideas 
of economy and saw so plainly the advantages of co-operation 
that they of their own accord established a system of co-opera- 
tive stores. As was to be expected, the company’s officers 
were ready to advise, and in 1869, when the plan was first put 
into. operation, it advanced the necessary funds. During the 
very first year 612 families joined the association, and the sales 
during that period amounted to $29,893. 

The benefits of this system are not limited to a mere saving 
of the difference between wholesale and retail prices. In min- 
ing districts there are so many men who fail to pay their just 
debts, either because of indifference or inability, that the shop- 
keepers, to avoid loss, must demand such prices that the pay- 
ments of the honest and the frugal may compensate for the 
losses on bad accounts. But here all sales are for cash, and 
the saving is so great that very few willingly patronize other 
stores; consequently the people are encouraged to be consider- 
ate and limit their wants to their abilities. 

The miners, being paid in proportion to their output, must 
furnish their own tools, powder, dynamite, and caps. These 
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are such expensive items that co-operative stores have been 
established, and similar success has attended them. In both of 
these organizations the entire management is in the hands of 
the men. People who live at a distance from a store are saved 
the long walk to it by the store, or at least a part of it, going 
to them; for a wagon, loaded with the most essential articles 
of the household, makes periodic visits from house to house. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO THRIFT. 


The workmen have also instituted savings-banks. The funds 
as they accrue are invested in city bonds. Since the Belgian is 
fond of lottery or any matter of chance, these investments are 
made in the bonds of that city which stimulates the sale of its 
securities by giving with each a chance to draw a prize. In 
case the share purchased by the bank secures a prize, the 
amount of it is distributed amongst the depositors. At one 
time there were 15 of these banks or societies. Now they are 
united into one, and the annual deposits are approximately 
$10,000. 

From a careful study of the constitutions of the various 
organizations named, as well as from conversations with owners 
and officers of the mines, and from observations made in the 
homes of the miners themselves, I have learned that the fixed 
and invariable purpose of the owners has been to develop the 
ideas of economy in the minds of the workmen, to encourage 
the founding of beneficial institutions with the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the men themselves in their organization and 
conduct, and not to impose upon them fully developed systems 
against which they might rebel, or, at best, systems to which 
they could not easily adapt themselves because of the extrane- 
ous origin. The company most wisely began its good work by 
the establishment of maturity pensions. The workmen are 
induced thereby to remain with the company, and this per- 
manency causes them to take an interest in schemes which may 
not bear fruit immediately, but of whose beneficence no one 
doubts. This same desire to remain in the employ of the mine 
prompts men to become owners of their homes, and the very 
fact of ownership causes a man to place a higher estimate upon 
property in general. Such men are the leaders in a community, 
and when in sufficient numbers they can hold in check those 
socialistic outbursts so frequent in mining districts. 
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CULTIVATION OF A SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Another point which a visit to Mariemont emphasizes is that 
nothing is done there by the company to humiliate a man by 
making him an object of charity, or to embarrass him by a sug- 
gestion of his inferiority. Not only in their daily work do the 
men select their own foremen, but they elect those who are to 
assist in the management of those funds to which they are in 
part contributors, and to manage all those of their own found- 
ing. It might be said that the company restricts its interven- 
tion to those institutions which concern the men as _ laborers, 
while everything that is related to their private life is in their 
own hands. The men purchase such articles and build for 
themselves houses in keeping with their wages. If the company, 
because of its power, should procure for a workman these 
articles at a very low price, it would create for him a welfare 
out of proportion with his legitimate earnings, especially as his 
wages increased—a welfare, too, which would vanish as soon as 
he withdrew from the service of the mine and which would 
cause dissatisfaction with its vanishing. The object of the 
company is to stimulate domestic economy without unduly ex- 
citing it, to encourage the keeping of expenses within the 
receipts, and to emphasize the importance of self-denial rather 
than the temporary pleasure of self-gratification. 

So far we have discussed the ways in which the miners 
spend or invest their money; it is necessary now to describe the 
means by which it is earned. 

Leaving out the technical details applicable to coal-mining 
only, it remains to be said merely that several years ago the 
company adopted the scale-wage system. The wages vary not 
only with the price of the output but also with the amount 
which each individual contributes towards the output. When 
the price of coal is low the miner, like the owner, must put 
forth increased efforts in order not to suffer a diminution of 
receipts. Since the inauguration of this plan, several years ago, 
there has been a noticeable improvement in the moral as well 
as the material condition of the miners. It has given to them 
a spirit of independence, a feeling of self-reliance, and an_ in- 
terest in their labor which extends beyond the limit of the 
day’s work, 

MEANS OF AVOIDING FRICTION. 


Although every possible effort is put forth to improve the 
condition of the workmen and to increase their wages, for by 
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so doing the income of the mine is augmented, still there arise 
differences between the company and the employees. The 
officers seek, by getting as close as possible to the men, to 
remove the cause of trouble before the outbreak comes. But 
absolute harmony cannot always be maintained. To adjust 
these differences there was instituted in 1876 councils (Chambres 
d explication) in which delegates elected by the workmen meet 
once every three months and fully discuss all matters pertaining 
to the common interests of employers and employees, whether 
it be regarding methods of working the mines, dangers that 
are thought to exist, or even the financial relations and the 
price of labor. In these meetings no conclusion can be reached, 
that is by a formal vote, but any question of importan¢ge can 
be referred to the joint council of workmen and employers. 
The body is composed of 12 members, half of whom are 
selected by the men, the other half delegated by the company. 
It reaches a decision, which is binding on all parties, upon all 
matters referred to it by the chamber just mentioned. All 
matters not of a general character are referred to a committee 
of four, two of whom are workmen. The conclusion reached 
by this council is final for three months, during which time it 
cannot be brought up for consideration. However, at the end 
of that period the decision can be reversed by a majority 
vote. 

It can be seen at once that under the conditions here so 
briefly described a strike is practically impossible. The work- 
men are at all times acquainted with the yield of the mine, 
the cost of production, and the price of coal. They can at any 
time discuss the wages which they receive and hear in reply 
the circumstances which forbid any increase in them. They 
are never in ignorance as to the financial elements which regu- 
late their wages, consequently the contrast in the welfare of 
the owner and that of the laborer cannot suggest that the 
former is prospering at the expense of the latter. Thus it is 
that there is more contentment at Mariemont than can 
usually be seen among 6,500 employees. 
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THE DELINQUENT. 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


m PICTURESQUE line of cottages, a great belt of 

f woodland; the gable or chimney-stack of a coun. 

try-house through the trees; the sound of water 

along the shore, as the blue, dancing waves of 

wes Take Ontario flung themselves against the yellow 

sands below the hill. Afar off, beyond the Point, the wild, rol- 

licking bay, sporting and pelting its foam, like gigantic snow- 

balls, at the pretty islands; a brilliant sunset, glorious cloud- 

effects; the glinting little church above the bay; and you have 
the setting of the following episode : 

He had come among them, the young rector, with high hopes 
and grand aspirations; a good solid churchman, neither High- 
church nor Low-church, but a happy medium of sound, regular 
orthodox Protestantism; and /voftest, with a very large P, he 
did against anything that savored of Rome or Popery. 

Of Catholics he knew nothing except from hearsay, and 
that was bad enough! He was primed with all the spicy anec- 
dotes against the church, that are always new and never old. 
He knew them all by heart, and righteous indignation would 
now and then spring up in his soul at the remembrance of 
them. The few Catholics in the village and scattered through 
his mission along the lake were harmless enough; poor Irish 
folk, simple and unlettered, whom he longed to get at and 
win over from their superstition. To be sure, his attempts up 
to this had been unsuccessful; a keen thrust or pointed sally, 
with their jovial native wit, and the young apostle thought 
it better to retire with an unwilling smile. He would like to 
know these men, even through curiosity; but they did not want 
him, and made no secret of it. ‘The father came once a year, 
thank God! and whenever he could; and they would rather 
wait till he came again,” was their invariable answer to his in- 
vitation to church-going. 

He thought of them this Sunday morning as he stood in 
the pulpit and looked down on his congregation, with the 
June sun glinting through the narrow windows on the rows of 
earnest faces below him. They were very aristocratic, this little 
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flock by the bay, clever and cultured; but the rector loved the 
poor, and the poor knew him not. His sermons were like him- 
self, polished and fervid; his pure young face and dark eyes 
shining as he spoke with the ardent soul within. He was shy, 
fearfully shy, and at first repelled his people, who did not un- 
derstand his apparently cold, reserved ways; but now they had 
learned to love him, as they knew him better. 

He was speaking to them to-day of their love one for an- 
other; of their duties to those depending on them; of those 
in need, in trial, or temptation; and as he dwelt on the spirit 
of Jesus towards the least of the brethren, his eyes uncon- 
sciously fell on a face near him—a woman’s face, sweet and 
beautiful, the face of a saint and a mother; gracious, loving, 
gentle, with such an atmosphere of peace that only a soul living 
for and in God could win. He loved to look at her while she 
prayed, and often drew inspiration from those clear gray eyes, 
that always seemed to him to look straight at God. 

Why did she haunt him so to-day? Why did his whole 
sympathies go out to her? Why did wrath swell up within 
him? To think that a child of hers, with such a living example 
of the virtuous teaching of the church, could fall away, could 
renounce the faith of her youth, could—strange depravity !— 
become a Catholic! He could never forgive her—he never 
would! The mother had asked him to see this wayward girl, 
just come back from a convent where she had been received 
into the Church of Rome. How could he?—and he would not 
promise. 

He came out of the little church when service was over full 
of his thoughts. The sparkling bay down below flung back the 
sunlight, the peace of the rural Sabbath fell on his troubled 
spirit, and he tried to be patient and pray for the erring one. 
It took a whole week for the rector to make up his mind to 
pay that undesired visit. It was hard work, but a stern 
sense of duty at length brought him to the point. 

Down the village street he strode one afternoon, severe and 
dignified, his lips tight set; but boyish and lovable with all his 
apostolic indignation. Through an open gate to a short drive, 
and up steep steps leading to a large, handsome house, he 
marched onwards; he stood a moment to quiet his emotions, 
rang nervously, the door was flung back, and as he stepped 
forward never did a more expressive back disappear within that 
old hall! 

Seating himself in an angle of the quaint, pleasant draw- 
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ing-room, with its restful air of refinement and comfort, the 
subdued light of the hot June afternoon falling softly on pic- 
ture and statuary, and showing the exquisite taste and charming 
personality of the mistress, who was his ideal of perfect woman- 
hood, he had not long to wait. A soft step came towards him ; 
the well-known smile, the gracious manner, the sweet motherly 
greeting soothed him at once, and in spite of himself his old 
cordiality reappeared. They chatted of the village incidents: 
an accident on the bay yesterday ; a desolate widow whom she 
had visited; the latest joke of one of the Irish boatmen, whose 
wit was proverbial along the coast. 

The rector had almost forgotten his injuries when the door 
opened and a tall, striking-looking girl entered gaily. She came 
forward, her gray eyes twinkling with mischief.’ As she looked 
at her mother no one could mistake them—the same features 
and expression, the same elegant graciousness ; a world of love 
shone in that glance between mother and daughter, and as the 
rector saw it all his dormant indignation returned, for who but 
such a mother could retain affection for such a child! 

He went icily through the introduction, but the Delinquent 
saw none of it; on the contrary she talked of everything under 
the sun, and laughed with all the gladness of a child. Once or 
twice his reverence almost relaxed into a smile, so contagious . 
was that musical ripple; but he drew himself up all the more 
after his almost imperceptible unbending, and nearly fell off 
his chair when she spoke of her baptism at the convent. The 
stiffer he grew the more confidential she became, the more 
merrily her eye twinkled; and once she laughed so archly that 
an angry feeling took possession of him that she was actually 
teasing him. How he longed to crush her! but his respect for 
her mother and his innate politeness restrained him. Another 
sally was too much for him; and, with all the dignity his indig- 
nation would allow, he stood up and bowed himself out of her 
presence, never, if he could help it, to find himself there 
again. 

No sooner had he gone than gay laughter rang through the 
old house. “O mother!” cried the Delinquent, “what fun to 
see his outraged dignity! I did so want to tease him and make 
him angry.” 

Her mother could not resist an involuntary smile as she an- 
swered: “You must not; he feels your desertion keenly on my 
account as well, and he is so good, so ardent, so sincere, one 
cannot know him without deep admiration.’” 
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“T know, mother; but he is so injured; and he will never 
come even to see you while I am in the bosom of my family.” 

And she was right. The rector got back to his room as fu- 
rious as a man of his gentle nature could be; he was hurt, nay 
outraged, but it was a just indignation. How he had been 
treated—he a priest of the Anglican Church !—laughed at, teased, 
derided like a school-boy; if he was young that was not his 
fault. If it had been one of her own priests, no matter how 
juvenile-looking, what respect, nay reverence, she would have 
shown him; and he—well, it was beyond forgiveness! Up 
and down the room he paced, the memory of her words and 
looks stinging freshly at every turn, the echo of her laugh- 
ter ringing mockingly in his ears. How like her mother, and, 
oh! how unlike; and yet he could not deny her wit, her vivacity, 
and—yes, her undoubted cleverness. How did she ever embrace 
the superstition of Rome? It was well enough for those igno- 
rant men down there—looking with pity and contempt at some 
Irishmen pulling out from the shore, as the lusty notes of 
“Garryowen” came cheerily up to his window. She, he mused, 
with a brilliant father and such a mother, reared in so cultured 
an atmosphere, steeped to the very lips in Anglicanism—she a 
Catholic! Well, the whole thing seemed marvellous and be- 
yond him, and he would try to put it out of his mind, and 
pray for light for her to see the error of her ways. 

Months went by, swiftly, happily ; Sunday after Sunday he 
prayed and preached—in the village in the morning, and in the 
afternoon in some distant mission along the lake or round the 
Point, journeying through bold, romantic scenes, solitary and 
beautiful, dear to his poetic soul, that carried his thoughts to 
the God whom he tried so earnestly to love and serve. 

Late one afternoon in September he was returning from the 
bedside of a dying man, well pleased with the result of his 
daily visits, rejoicing in the hopeful spirit in which the soul 
was preparing for the last great struggle. Pondering on the 
vanities of all earthly dreams and ambitions, he was aroused 
from his thoughts by the deep, pleasant tones of a voice above 
him, and looking up, his eyes rested on the stately, handsome 
figure of a gentleman on horseback. The rector’s face lighted 
with pleasure as he entered into animated conversation. Mr. 
Clare talked better than any man he had ever known—his don 
mots, his stories and language were classic; few there were 
whom he admitted to his friendship, and, to every one’s sur- 
prise, he had from-the first taken a strange fancy to the young 
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rector. The frank simplicity and earnestness of the clergyman 
appealed to the lofty nature of the man of the world who lived 
in his books and scorned all sham and pretence. 

“What has become of your reverence? I have missed you, 
and now have so many things to talk over. I have received a 
treasure which I want you to see—a rare: copy I have been 
hunting for ever since I can remember.” 

The rector pleaded hard work, absence from home, and other 
matters, all of which were true, but ignored the real reason. 
Something told Mr. Clare what was passing in the young man’s 
mirid, for he said laughingly: “ You are not afraid of our ‘con- 
vert,’ are you? I should not be; she is harmless. When she 
has perverted her mother and me, then you had better beware; 
but till then—” And he waved his hand playfully as he touched 
up his horse and rode off, calling back “I shall expect you to- 
morrow.” 

The rector walked homewards more belligerent than ever. 
What misfortune brought about this interview? His pace quick- 
ened with his fiery thoughts, his stick waved in the air, swish- 
ing violently everything that came in its way, guillotining the 
unfortunate weeds and brambles that dared to lift up their 
heads by the wayside. The fresh wind from the bay played on 
his ruffled brow without in the least cooling the ardor of his 
feelings. He reached home tired and pettish; standing by the 
window he looked down on the water, flushed with the setting 
sun behind the woods, falling in golden bars across the bay. 
The peace and beauty of the dying day soothed him, as nature 
always did when those outbursts surged within him. 

The rector had spent two delightful hours the following 
evening in Mr. Clare’s study, so charmed with one of their old 
discussions that it seemed like old times. He was hoping to 
get away without meeting the Delinquent, when, as he was go- 
ing through the hall, a girl of fourteen came from the drawing- 
room and, all unconscious of his repugnance, drew him where 
Mrs. Clare and her daughter were reading. He stood it as well 
as he could; to the mother he was cordial, glad to see her, 
but do what he would he froze and stiffened as the Delinquent 
would talk, and banter, and laugh in that irritatingly merry way 
of hers. Beside her on the sofa the child ensconced herself, 
her eyes fixed on her admiringly ; she was the daughter of one 
of his parishioners who, he now learned with dismay, was to 
spend some time here, and under the dangerous influence of 
this new convert. He expressed a most paternal interest in the 
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child, and before leaving said pointedly that he intended seeing 
her often during her visit. 

What all his inclinations and pleasure could not influence 
duty accomplished without a struggle. For the next four weeks 
the rector was a frequent visitor at the old house; he kept a 
severe eye on his little charge, dreading that hated Roman in- 
fluence. Sometimes the Delinquent appeared, more often not ; 
but whenever she did religious discussions would surely come 
to the surface. It was not her doing, he must confess; but his 
irritation found vent in dashes at her sin, and her justification 
would naturally follow. Her mother was usually present at 
these debates, and sat an amused and interested listener; the 
child flushed and furious that any one should dare to be so 
rude to her idol. 

One day, after a heated discussion, as he rose to go his an- 
tagonist said calmly: “ Perhaps you would not be so severe and 
unjust towards the Catholic Church if you knew somewhat of 
her doctrines and teachings. Will you let me give you some 
of our books, and see for yourself? They cannot do you any 
harm, and they may teach you more toleration and—charity.” 

He looked disgusted at first ; then, seeing how hurt and sad 
she looked, said for politeness’ sake, “ Well, if you wish it, I 
will look at them.” 

She handed him the /mitation, saying earnestly: “ Everything 
I love and want is there.” 

He left, and for weeks they saw none of him. At last he 
came one morning and asked if he might keep that little book 
some time; it required thought and study. The request was 
willingly given, and as the rector was leaving he said hur- 
riedly: “You have nothing else you would like me to read, 
have you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, giving him the only two books she 
had besides the /mittatton—Christian Perfection and The Catholic 
Christian Instructed. 

Nothing more was said on the matter, though he came and 
went, flinging a stone at Rome when he got a chance, and she 
was always ready with a Roland for his Oliver. When he met 
her occasionally at entertainments through the winter there was 
no disguise about his repulsion for her. It always amused her, 
and, as their mutual friends sympathized with the rector though 
they loved her, their little battles were well known across the 
Point and over the bay. 

As the ice broke, and the first breath of spring came over 
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the water, a great change was gradually noticed in the rector’s 
bearing towards the Delinquent. He was constantly at the old 
house; all his former harshness had disappeared; she was the 
last to notice it, as his peculiarities had grown so familiar, but 
people said he had given up all hope of converting her. It 
was just as well, they thought; she was a Catholic now, alas! 
and she was the one to suffer; and—well, let it be; there was 
no accounting for tastes! 


So peace was proclaimed, and things dropped into the nor- 
mal ways, and the old life by the lake was cloudless and 
happy. The Delinquent, coming out of an Irish cottage one 
wild, stormy day, met the: rector on his rounds, and together 
they started homewards. Through the fury of the blast they 
battled onward, the waves breaking with merry resounding 
music against the cliffs. He went along in silence, and then 
““I was coming to bring you this,’ showing her a copy of the 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine ; “would you care to see it >— 
and—and—lI have finished the first volume of Christian Perfec- 
tion, and would like to read the second.” He seemed anxious 
to be off, and when they reached the old house only waited 
at the door till she gave him “ Rodriguez” and hurried away. 
It was some time before he called, and then casually asked 
the Delinquent what she thought of the “ Confessions”; she 
replied by inquiring had he noticed where St. Augustine said 
that his mother’s last request to him was that he should 
remember her daily in the Holy Sacrifice. What sacrifice did 
she mean if it were not the Mass? St. Augustine evidently 
believed in prayers for the dead, which of course he, the rector, 
did not. “Perhaps I do” was all he said, and the subject was 
dropped. 

Two weeks later a long funeral procession wended down 
the village street and up to the little Episcopal church on the 
hill. Through the open doors the casket was borne within, 
where the congregation were gathered for the services for the 
dead. Never did the rector look more spirituel than on those 
sad and solemn occasions. To-day he seemed much moved as 
he spoke of the friend who had left them—brave old Captain 
Wells, whom every one knew and loved, for miles along the 
lake. His genial, happy smile, and kindly sunny heart were 
gone from them; but, the young preacher urged, “we must not 
forget the dead, they like to be remembered; and alas! how 
few of us ever think of them, once the sods are laid over 
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them and we turn away from the church-yard. St. Augustine 
tells us, as he stood at the bedside of his dying mother, St. 
Monica, she asked him not to forget her, and to-day I ask you 
to remember the dead.” Listening sadly to his words, seated 
with her mother, who had come to see the last of their old 
friend, the Delinquent was startled at the St. Augustine allu- 
sion, and was eagerly waiting for the rest, when the rector 
stopped, and the procession slowly left the church. The con- 
gregation remained seated as the coffin was borne away, she 
alone kneeling, of all who were there, to pray for the poor soul. 
Behind the casket the rector followed reverently; as he passed 
his eyes fell on the solitary kneeling figure, and her expression 
told him too well what she was doing. He was startled—stung 
—perplexed. “Remember me daily at the Holy Sacrifice” ; 
surely St. Augustine was one of theirs; and yet—and yet— 

The following afternoon found him in the drawing-room of 
the old house, anxious and weary, but with his usual quiet 
smile. They talked of the funeral yesterday, of the loyal old 
man whom they knew so well, of the changes his death might 
mean to the place and people, and then in a sudden pause he 
said, “ How did you ever become a Catholic?” The Delin- 
quent looked at him in amazement, so abrupt, so strange his 
question, and then answered very earnestly, “ The goodness of 
Almighty God, and the beautiful examples of saintly lives I 
saw in that faith.” 

“What do you mean? There are ‘no Catholics here that 
would likely influence you, I am sure.” 

“Yes, even here, if you knew them; see the fidelity of those 
poor Irish, their patience under every trial, their brightness, 
their joy even, in every privation; but it was not to those I 
allude particularly. You may remember seeing how happy I 
was last summer, when the New York cousins were here. You 
refused to come near us then, and our amusements were so 
delightful, so childlike in one way, and always so supremely 
happy. Last year there was a great blank in our holidays, for 
one was gone who had cast a sunshine over all our fun; he 
was only a boy of* seventeen, the merriest of the party, the 
first in everything that was gay and mischievous; his laugh 
rang over the bay with such a light-hearted, joyous peal that 
echoed the innocence of his very soul. With all that, he was so 
unwaveringly, unpretendingly good; never in all our sports and 
frolic was he known to say a quick, unkind word; every act, 
and thought even, seemed angelic, and above all a complete 
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unconscious forgetfulness of self. We all loved him, and noth- 
ing seemed right withovt him. 

“One evening towards the end of the vacation, at one of 
our memorable gypsy-teas on one of the islands, wandering 
away from the others, he told me on his return to New York 
he intended entering the Jesuit novitiate. At first I could not 
understand ; then slowly it dawned on me that this beautiful 
life was about to be given up voluntarily, nay joyously, with 
all its promise, to God. It was a revelation, and only in one 
church would such a sacrifice be asked, and, still more wonder- 
ful, given, and given in such a spirit and from such a soul. I 
was a Catholic from that moment. In silence we reached the 
others; I could not speak, so strangely were my thoughts and 
inclinations warring within me. I said nothing to any one, but 
the first letter he received from me at the novitiate began 
‘I am a Catholic ’—it never struck me as being absurd to write, 
‘I am’; not, ‘I am going to be’; for I was then, and never 
seemed to have been anything else. In his answer he wrote 
that on reading my opening line, ‘I am a Catholic,’ he dropped 
the letter and went at once to the chapel to thank God for 
this answer to prayer. He could not tell me how many Masses 
had been said and prayers offered for my conversion, and yet 
he had never said one word to me; but as his parting gift left 
me a little catechism. This was now my sole instructor. I 
read chapter by chapter slowly and carefully, hunting up the 
references in my own Protestant Bible; and as I read, my only 
wonder was why I had not become a Catholic long ago, seeing 
the truth as it really was. The cook’s prayer-book was my 
only help, and for half a year I waited for permission to be 
received into the church. You know what a grief to my 
‘mother; she was so good about it, tried to hide her disappoint- 
ment, but said she could not come between me and God. 
Father, whom I dreaded most of all, gave his consent very 
willingly, declaring the Catholic Church had always excited his 
admiration; that he had seen the extraordinary devotion of her 
priests during the cholera epidemic in New York, fighting nobly 
for their people when all the other clergymen fled from the 
dread disease. And once going down the St. Lawrence he met 
two young French priests, gay as school-boys, going to some 
island where small-pox raged, and where even to land seemed 
certain death. They spoke of it as if it were such a privilege 
to be sent, when so many others were longing to go. Our 
Protestant friends were kind, they were more hurt and sur- 
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prised than angry; indeed it was with one of them I stayed, in 
New England, while under instruction for my reception into 
the church.” 

During this narrative the rector listened attentively, without 
interruption; then kindly: “ You will forgive me for the many 
unjust speeches I have made to you, my harsh judgments and 
criticisms. I see now how wrong I have been. I should have 
sought information first ; then weighed the evidence before con- 
demning you without knowledge; my ignorance and misguided 
zeal are my sole apologies. 

“Tt is strange,” he said regretfully, “how we censure the 
Catholic Church and her doctrines, in perfect ignorance of 
what we denounce; on any other subject, political, social, even 
physical, we should not dream of discussing without some pre- 
vious study, but on such a serious matter as religion we 
take it for granted that all the blood-curdling tales of our 
youth must be correct, and we fling charity and truth to the 
winds, and alas! .too often teach those under our charge the 
same vile scandals and concoctions that have disgraced our 
childhood. Though,” he added, “that is but a sorry excuse; if 
we were honest men the world of books would enlighten our 
dulness and bigotry.” 

The rector left the old house that evening armed and ready 
for the fight—the most severe and painful for poor human 
nature—right and wrong, peace and strife, prosperity and adver- 
sity. 

July, glorious and radiant, brought the merry New York 
cousins to the village. How lively they made the old house on 
the hill, the lake, the islands, the woods; how gaily their jokes 
rang over the water, how infectious their good humor! They 
timidly asked the rector to join their excursions, and to their 
surprise he consented. At first he went to show his old pre- 
judice had gone; soon he enjoyed the novelty and the adven- 
tures with the rest. He joined in their songs and witticisms, 
and was in return teased, unmercifully teased (they would not 
spare the whole bench of bishops, if they had the chance) ; the 
rector gave it back: with all his polish and thrust, which won 
their hearts at once. Returning one evening with them across 
the bay, he told them his favorite sister was about to pay him 
a visit, and as a matter of course a picnic to one of the islands 
celebrated her arrival. Never, it seemed, had there been such 
a day; the accidents more humorous and thrilling than usual; 
and the sun was preparing for slumber before the party were 
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ready to embark for the main-land. It was one of the loveliest 
and loneliest spots on the bay, surrounded by hills; the water 
lay like a valley of mist between the dim outline of great 
woods; the setting sun transformed it into a superb combination 
of light and shade. The bay plashed the golden ripples in 
wanton frolic, protected by the hills which borrowed of the 
heavens glories to drape their rugged sides, while wood and 
water revelled in flashing sunbeams, and mocked the ever-vary- 
ing sky by the ethereal beauty of their coloring. Standing 
apart, the rector looked longingly yet sadly at the beloved 
scene; a determined yet happy light shone in his eyes, and 
turning abruptly, he made his way to where the Delinquent 
was putting the last touches to baskets and boxes before 
having them carried down to the boats. It was his only chance 
for what he had to say, and he felt that it must be said to-day. 
“T have finished your books—and—are you surprised ?—/J foo in- 
tend to become a Catholic!” There was not a moment more; 
an astonished, incredulous look flashed from. her eyes, and the 
party went trooping down to the shore, where they soon pushed 
off amid song and chorus that were echoed back by the hills, 
as the merry voices died away far over the silent waters. 

The weeks glided pleasantly onwards; the rector was busy 
with preparations for his departure—his one desire now to study 
for the priesthood. He had seen for the first time a Catholic 
prayer-book; he had been speaking to the mother of the New 
York lads of the ritual of the different churches, and of the 
Mass prayers, which he wished to see, and she, little dreaming 
of his intentions, gave him her own missal. 

The autumn leaves were a glory of crimson and gold when 
the final day at length arrived for the news to be made known, 
‘and the rector should start forth on his unknown pilgrimage. 
For the last time he stood in his pulpit, looked at his people 
wistfully as they came as of old, little thinking what strange 
news he was to tell them. It came at last—short, pathetic, 
brotherly. He had loved them, he said; his happiest days had 
been spent with them, and now he only left them at a call that 
no man but a coward could resist. It was a trial in which 
God alone could help him; the ties and affections, the church 
and faith, of his youth and manhood must be given up. His 
very kith and kin would now look on him as one unworthy 
their name and race. Hard things would be said; but he could 
not blame, where he himself had blamed; sometimes it seemed 
as if the cross were too great, but the words of our Lord are 
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emphatic: ‘He that loveth father or mother more than Me, 
the same is not worthy of Me.” The congregation were in 
tears; they could not doubt his sincerity, no matter how mis- 
guided he might be. His voice trembled as he tried to con- 
tinue, but it was too much; the familiar faces that he would 
never probably see again, the memory of the kindness he had 
received here among them, his devoted people, came crowding 
on him, and with a low, fervent “God bless you!” he turned 
away and passed out of their lives for ever. 

The next evening he paid his farewell visit to the old 
house; he was to leave early the following morning. A letter 
from the Delinquent to the late Monsignor, then Father, Preston, 
was his sole introduction and help on his new road of life. He 
lingered long over the parting with those dear friends, for 
never again was he to meet them in this world. 

He was up and away with the birds next morning; there 
were few passengers leaving the village by the old stage-coach, 
and long and sadly he watched the well-known scenes fade 
away. The sun was rising behind the woods, now blazing with 
autumn tints; below the water sparkled and danced, a little 
yacht lay at anchor not far from the shore. The wooded 
islands, two or three fishing-boats with men resting idly on 
their oars, and anglers busy with rod and line, were silhouetted 
sharply against the burnished bosom of the lake. The bay caught 
and flashed back the changeful glories of the sun, until the 
very bulrushes seemed cradled in opaline clouds, while the hills, 
blue as a diadem of giant turquoises, made a majestic frame for 
this never-to-be-forgotten picture. The young rector looked 
until woods and water became a mere speck on the horizon, and 
then turned his face steadily onwards “as of one going to 
Jerusalem.” 

A few lines will tell the rest. Father Preston was just the 
guide for such a soul. He placed him at once in the seminary 
to begin his studies, which were finished in Rome, the spot he 
loved dearest on earth. 
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AN EVENING IN VENICE. 


BY M. M. 


Hk OT long ago I spent a few weeks in Venice. 
Many of the evenings were passed in our gon- 
dola in its liquid streets, and one comes back to 

| me with vividness and may be worth describing. 

It is often regretted that the rich, many- 
colored gondolas of other days have long ceased to be—per- 
haps more by tradition now than by the law that suppressed 
them—but I hardly think it is a pity. Fancy the crude, gaudy 
colors likely to be chosen, and even intermingled, by ordinary 
gondoliers (Poppe, as they call each other), and then say if black 
and gold is not preferable. 

We left the house early in the afternoon and were rowed 
down the Grand Canal, passing old palaces on either side 
which would in themselves make Venice incomparable. They 
had been the dwelling-places of all that was noble and brave, 
fair and beautiful in her sons and daughters. The windows and 
the /oggie—balconies, as we should call them—are rich in the 
most lovely stone lace-work, and the intricate and beautiful 
tracery seems as if it could fit no other city but this one—‘‘a 
golden city paved with emerald,” a fairy-land with its canopy 
of sapphire, its streets of liquid silver, and the unceasing music 
of its rippling waves. The famed Casa d’Oro has some of the 
richest and most graceful of that stone embroidery; but there 
is one palazzetto, very small, just opposite the Church of the 
Salute, which I always thought matchless with its three /oggte 
and pointed windows. It is said to be the house of Desde- 
mona. Browning’s house is much further down the Canal. It 
is a grand palatial abode, with handsome rough pillars. An 
inscription has been placed on it to perpetuate the memory of 
its connection with the poet. Byron, too, lived on the Grand 
Canal at the Palazzo Mocenigo, which has been terribly mod- 
ernized and uglified. There, also, Catherine Cornaro, Lady of 
Asolo, Queen of Jerusalem, Cyprus and Armenia, but a daughter 
of Venice, had a palace assigned to her after the resignation of 
her rights to her native city. The building—a Monte di Piet 
—now pointed out as the Palazzo Cornaro della Regina, is only 
on its site. As we passed under the Rialto (till within a few 
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THE Liguip STREET BY THE PALACES OLD AND BROWN. 


years the only bridge spanning the Grand Canal) our conversa- 
tion naturally turned to Shylock, who says: 


“Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys,” 


and the question arose as to when the bridge was built. It 
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was begun in 1588, but Shakspere really refers to that quar- 
ter of the town called by the same name and derived from 
Rivo-alto. It was the centre of trade, and every kind of busi- 
ness naturally found its way there. 

Our destination was the little Island of S. Michele. To it 
the people of Venice are borne in their last sleep, but it has 
only been used as the cemetery, or Campo Santc—the Holy 
Field, as the Italians call it—for the last twenty years. Its 
enclosure of stone walls, on which the restless sea breaks, is 
too modern to be mistaken. But if the use to which the island 
is put is modern, the church is not. A church believed to 
have been founded at the end of the tenth century was en- 
larged a couple of hundred years later, when the island was 
given to Albert,;a Camaldolese monk, who founded a monas- 
tery there. In 1469 the present church was built, and although 
those white-cowled sons of St. Benedict and St. Romuald were 
turned out of their cloister home in 1810, it is still in the 
hands of religious, as it was given to the Franciscans some 
time after. 

Amongst the remarkable men who trod these cloisters may 
be mentioned St. Romuald, himself the founder of the Camal- 
dolese; Maffeo Girardi, afterwards patriarch and cardinal; 
Eusebius Osorno, a Spaniard, ambassador of Ferdinand V., a 
very learned and holy monk; nearer our own times were the 
famous Cardinal Zurla; Pope Gregory XVI., who after being a 
novice, monk, and professor within these walls, was raised to 
the papal dignity; Costadoni, Moschini, Mitarelli, all learned 
men, as well as Fra Mauro, author of the celebrated map of 
the world now in the Marciana Library. In the vestibule of 
the church lies Paul Sarpi, to whom a monument was erected 
‘in Venice during our stay. His body was removed here at the 
destruction of the Church of S. Maria de’ Servi, where he had 
been first interred. 

And thus many memories group themselves round S. 
Michele, and it was with many thoughts filling our minds that 
we walked through the church and round the cloisters. 

Our return from this sea-girt city of the dead really began 
the evening, for the sun was setting in all its magnificence of 
crimson and gold, throwing out the gray mountains of the 
Styrian Alps and making a path of burnished gold on the sea. 


“. .. «. dealt the akp 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
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Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many folded hills.” 


The bells from Venice’s hundred churches one after another 
broke the hushed silence, and 
the Ave rang as it has rung 
through the many years of her 
glory and her  decline—bells 
mellowed and made solemn by 
the centuries. 

We were met by life’s be- 
ginning and life’s ending. A 
baby, lying in a cradle draped 
with blue, was being taken to a 
church to be baptized; the latter 
part of the day being the favorite 
time, it would seem, for Venetian 
ceremonies, The young father, 
the delightful importance of the 
girls, the attention and interest 
shown, proved that it was the 
first baby. A girl, too; for go- 
ing into the church, we heard 
it addressed by the priest as 
Marianne. As we wondered on 
the future of the little life just 
begun we were reminded of its 
inevitable end. In a narrow 
canal we met a gondola which 
by its appearance we knew to 
be waiting to bear across that 
strip of sea one whose journey 
on earth was over. We lingered 
to see the coffin lifted in, and as we watched the gondolas 
start I was reminded of Miss Kinloch’s lovely poem in_ her 
Song-Book of the Soul, entitled “A Funeral in Venice”: 





“<a <5 
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Ir Is NOT INDOLENCE; IT IS REST. 


“Carry her down the liquid street, 
By the palaces old and brown ; 
Though thine oars may quiver, thy heart may beat, 
Oh! carry her gently down. 
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“Carry her down the silent street ; 
She will lie on her bier as pale 
As a gathered lily, exceeding sweet, 
Untouched by the world’s rude gale. 


“ And oh! there is weeping of wind and wave, 
And troubled each blue lagoon, 
When thou floatest her down to her lonely grave, 
In the light of the golden noon. 
“© 
és “There is a cloister of rigorous rule, 
The waves are its awful grille ; 
There is a city, tis peopled full, 
Its streets are silent and still.:’ 


A few strokes of the oar and we were 
opposite the Church of S. Maria Formosa, 
in which used to be kept the “ Bridegroom’s 
Festival.” It was instituted in 944 for the 
following reason: It was an ancient custom 
with the Venetians to celebrate the greater 
number of their marriages on one day, the 
anniversary of the translation of St. Mark’s 
body to their city. The church where they 
were celebrated was S. Pietro di Castello. 
There the maidens, each “holding in her 
hand a fan, that gently waved, of ostrich 
plumes; her veil, transparent as the gossa- 

mer,’ hanging “from beneath a 
starry diadem,” wended their way, 
and there were met by their in- 
tended bridegrooms, “each in his 
hand bearing his cap and plume, 
and, as he walked, with modest 
dignity folding his scarlet mantle.” 
On February 2, of the above- 
\ AR ies; mentioned year, they went to the 
po Wicd) Wee) -cee, church as usual; but pirates had 
A FAIRY-LAND, WITH ITs Canopy or hidden themselves near, and when 
ree. the ceremony of marriage was in 
its midst they rushed in and carried off the brides and their 
dowries—which each one, in accordance with the custom, had 
brought to the wedding in precious caskets. They were pur- 
sued by the Doge Pietro Candiano, overtaken, and slain. But 
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the victory was chiefly owing to the cabinet-makers of the 
parish of S. Maria Formosa, who asked as their reward that 
the doge should annually visit their church on the anniversary 
of that day. “But if it should rain,” said the doge, “shall 


THE ARMY OF DOVES GOING TO REST. 


I still be bound to come?” 
“Yes,” they replied, “and we 
will give you hats to cover you.” 
“But suppose that I should be 
thirsty.” “We will give you 
to drink.” Ever after the doge 
went there in state on Feb- 
ruary 2, and was presented with 
two hats of gilt straw, two 
flasks of wine, and two oranges. 
Twelve maidens received a 
dowry from the city in thanksgiving for the rescue of the 
brides, “their lovely ancestors”; but the number was after- 
wards reduced to three, and I fear that now the custom is no 
longer kept up. 


LISTENING TO THE BAND. 
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We wound through small canals on our way to the Piazza, 
and as we neared it we passed under the Bridge of Sighs, and 
by those prison windows within which so many unhappy, and 
even sometimes innocent, prisoners were immured by walls of 
dreadful thickness. Heavy iron bars crossed each other over 
the windows, where we saw doves nestling, and underneath two 
prison gondolas waiting. Although these ancient dungeons and 
the Piombi—in one of which Silvio Pellico was confined—are 
not now used, and have not been for many years, there are 
prisons still in the old Doges’ Palace. 

What Piazza in the world can be compared to the Piazza of 
St. Mark? Those who have seen it can never forget it, and to 
those who have not seen no description could convey an ade- 
quate idea. Pictures are of some assistance, but that is all. 

We left our gondola and walked between “the two” pillars 
of the Piazzetta. One is surmounted by a statue of St. Theo- 
dore, the former patron of Venice; the other by a lion. Here 
executions used to be carried out, and the reason for such a 
choice of place is curious. The pillars of rosy and gray rock 
were brought from Greece by the Doge Michael in 1126, but 
nearly fifty years passed away before any one could be found 
with sufficient engineering skill to set them up. At the end of 
this time a man called Nicholas, a Lombard, undertook and ac- 
complished the work. As his reward he petitioned to be allowed 
to keep tables for forbidden games of chance between them. 
He could not be refused; but he was outwitted, for the senate 
in granting his request gave orders that executions should also 
take place there. 

Although the shadows had deepened, it was not too late to 
see the army of doves, who were an anxiety to Ruskin when 
he walked in the Piazza because they could not keep up with 
his quick step. They were going to rest in the crevices and 
cornices around. Yet it was dark enough to see the two twink- 
ling lights high up on each side of the mosaic Madonna on 
that part of the glorious church that faces the sea. A pretty 
legend tells us that they owe their origin to a little baker's 
boy. He had been condemned to death for murder, and was 
carried to execution. As he passed this image, on his way to 
the fatal space between the pillars, he asked as a last grace 
to be allowed to pray before it. His request was granted, and 
then he went to his death. Long after—a full ten years—it 
was found that his master and not himself was guilty, and since 
then, in memory of his last prayer, these lights have burned, 
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and every criminal was allowed to pause on his way to execu- 
tion and say the “Salve Regina” before that image. 

After listening to the band, we re-entered our gondola. 
The return to our hotel was ideally Venetian. The moon was 
full, and left its trail of palpitating gold upon the waters which 
reflected the many lights of Venice. The stillness was uninter- 
rupted save by the splash of the oar. The beautiful little Church 
of the Salute stood out like a bride in the silvery moonlight, 
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“THE SILENCE WAS UNINTERRUPTED SAVE 
BY THE SPLASH OF THE OARS.” 

‘and the lace-like tracery of Desde- 
mona’s house looked lovelier than 
ever. Just as we neared them the 
silence was broken by the voice of 
singers, and looking, we saw a gon- 

dola gay with many colored lanterns, one of those which nightly, 
filled with singers, make the Grand Canal resound with Venetian 
and other music. From “Santa Lucia,” the old and touching 
Neapolitan song, they passed to a part of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Its- continual refrain of “ Paradiso” in rich, mellow, feel- 
ing voices was very touching. It was in accord with Venice, 
with its beauty, its calm, its peace. Its tranquil happiness is 
not indolence; it is rest. The motto of the Bride of the Sea 
rests upon her people: Pax tibt Marce, Evangelista meus. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LETTERS.* 


BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 


to say that letter-writing is a lost art; but, like 

most popular commonplaces, this particular one 

expresses a somewhat superficial view. It is un- 

doubtedly true that in this rushing age no one 
indulges in that anxious and time-consuming habit of carefully 
modelling and no less carefully polishing their written periods 
which was characteristic of the semi-professional letter-writers 
of the past—such as Pope and Walpole; a habit, by the way, 
common to persons of a humbler rank with a penchant for 
letter-writing, if we may take Mrs. Gaskell’s delicious descrip- 
tion of the redoubtable Miss Jenkyns and her slate as a typical 
example. But whatever of artistic grace and finish may be 
lost in our less stately style is, probably, compensated for by 
the greater naturalness of manner on the writer’s part, and the 
sense of intimate personal acquaintance which we get from the 
letters of the moderns. At any rate there is a wide-spread 
belief that we do not quite know the “true inwardness ” of an 
author’s mind and views until writing-desks, boxes, and neglected 
corners have been rifled of their musty accumulations, and a 
mass of private correspondence has been spread before the 
public eye, as soon as possible after the death of every popu- 
lar philosopher, scientist, or novelist of the day. There is a 
grave question in many minds whether this merciless unveiling 
to public gaze of a man’s sacredly private opinions and words 
is not one of the most offensive evidences of the desperately 
bad manners that constitute such a marked characteristic of 
our end of the century life. Even so long ago as Thackeray's 
day this particular type of impertinence had reached a stage in 
its development that led to the great novelist’s exacting a prom- 
ise from his daughter and literary executor that no “ Life,” and 
none of his letters to her, should be published. “And since 
Thackeray’s death we have sunk immeasurably deeper into the 
slough of brutal publicity—as witness Mr. Froude’s spiteful ex- 


* Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888. Collected and arranged by George W. E. 
Russell. Two vols. Macmillan & Co. 
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posure of the Carlyle deformities, and the recent sad spectacle 
of a clumsy, narrow-visioned biographer’s attempt to belittle 
the fame of the great Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster by 
means of his private correspondence—a performance which 
Cardinal Vaughan has branded in a recent magazine as “almost 
a crime.” It is a question whether this insatiable appetite of 
the reading world for personal details of its idols’ lives and 
thoughts will not in the end defeat its own object, and that by 
means of the paralyzing effect which it must necessarily have 
upon the private correspondence of noted men. If a man is 
pretty certain that the world at large will in time have the 
reading of every scrap of his writing, he will perforce fall into 
the habit of writing his letters for that world. If he be a 
sensitive man, he will, in so far as is possible, stifle all those 
impulsive outbursts of a purely personal and Auman sort which 
after all constitute the main charm in the letters of the 
moderns; and if he be a vain man, he will strike a pose and 
retain it throughout to the best of his ability. 

In the two volumes recently published of Matthew Arnold’s 
letters the editor’s work has been done with delicacy and tact; 
but he is guilty of the unpardonable sin of omission in an 
editor—the failure to furnish an index of any sort. Whether 
Mr. Arnold’s letters suffered in the writing from the fact which 
must have been quite distinctly shadowed in his mind, that 
they, at the least, ran the chance of publication, must be a matter 
of opinion. While he was not lacking in personal vanity, there 
is nothing of the attitude of the foseur in his published letters ; 
but although he was not pre-eminently a sensitive man, it is 
difficult to account for their frequent dulness and occasional 
commonplaceness, unless one suspects their author to have 
been cramped and chilled by the thought of the “ philistines” 
who would some day have the reading of them. That an 
essayist of such extreme distinction in matter and manner 
should write a great many dull letters would seem to be a 
fact needing a more adequate cause than the one advanced by 
Mr. John Morley in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
that “Arnold was one of the most occupied men of his time.” 
Notwithstanding, however, the somewhat disappointing char- 
acter of the letters, they afford an insight to the mind and 
temperament of one of the most interesting literary Englishmen 
of recent times. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, in that extraordinarily clever book Zhe 
New Republic, portrays Arnold (mildly caricatured under the 
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name of “Mr. Lake’’) as “a supercilious-looking man” who 
“surveyed his surroundings with a look of pensive pity.’’ And 
in the popular idea of his prose and poetry, superciliousness is 
considered the dominant tone of the former, as pensiveness is 
thought to be the distinguishing note of his song. It may be 
questioned whether this popular idea is a correct one, and his 
letters certainly do not lend it much support, as they are 
neither supercilious in tone nor pensive in idea. But they do 
give one the clear impression of a very lovable side of the writer’s 
character. His tender, chivalrous devotion to his mother; 
his pleasant tone of loving comradeship toward his sister; his 
deep affection for and fine harmony of interests with his wife; 
his ever-warm and watchful solicitude for his children’s lives 
and hopes and plans, lend a charm to all his letters to these 
persons. The glimpses which one gets of his private life are 
very delightful, too. It was a simple, kindly, healthy life, full 
of high thinking and plain living, with much of the best 
English love for nature and the best English regard for privacy. 
Some of his letters to his wife show a genuine tenderness of 
sentiment for animal pets—always a charming trait—and a 
quaintly whimsical mode of expressing that tenderness, most re- 
freshing as a relief from the usually too matter-of-fact manner 
of his correspondence. One letter in particular (vol. ii. p, 371), 
in which he bemoans the death of a much-loved pony, -saying, 
“There was something in her character which I particularly 
liked and admired,” is charming. There is a fine tone of dis- 
regard for money, except so far as he desired to do all that 
was possible for his family’s comfort and his children’s advance- 
ment—a tone which is in full accord with the insistent anti- 
materialism of his essays. As might be expected of a man with 
such an extreme admiration for Hellenism in all its phases, 
Arnold faced the sadness of death in his family—a sadness 
which he was called upon often to face—with a certain philo- 
sophical serenity, not in itself unpleasant, but cold -and in its 
tone a very different state from that which we call Christian 
serenity.* 

That he was not devoid of vanity a number of passages 
show. But there is nothing of that morbid longing for praise 
and the plaudits of the great ones of the world, which so often 
strikes so false a note in the harmony of otherwise well-tuned 


*Mr. Russell in his prefatory note gives us a meaningful picture of Arnold, on the 
morning after his eldest son’s death, ‘‘consoling himself” with the ‘ Meditations” of 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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souls. Perhaps the most flagrant instance of gratified vanity 
in the two volumes is the following (vol. iv. p. 151): “I also 
heard from Morley yesterday that George Sand had said to 
Renan that when she saw me, years ago, ‘Je lui faisais |’effet 
d’un Milton jeune et voyageant’;” and then Arnold goes on, 
with amusing gratitude, to say: “Her death hi’s been much in 
my mind. She was the greatest spirit in our European world 
from the time that Goethe departed.. I must write a few pages 
about her.’’ And all this in spite of the fact that in Paris, a 
few years previous (vol. i. p. 123), he had refused to go to 
Berri to see George Sand, because she was “a fat old muse,” 
and the weather was hot and “ French travelling is a bore”! 
Surely, rather insufficient causes for missing the opportunity of 
communing with “the greatest spirit in Europe since Goethe’s 
departure.” 

In politics Arnold called himself a Liberal, but he was one 
only in a far-fetched political sense. Toward the actual Liberal 
party in English politics he seldom evinced any practical sympa- 
thy. He was, in truth, a philosophical “mugwump,” viewing 
both political parties with disapproval, and criticising freely their 
leaders. Gladstone seemed to him as “always shifting,” while 
Disraeli was “a charlatan.”’ Of American politics his knowledge 
was superficial, while his judgment of individuals sometimes 
showed a strange confusion of thought, as, for instance, he 
preferred Grant to Lincoln. 

The references in the Letters to literature and to literary 
men are not particularly numerous and of not an essentially 
distinguished sort. Tennyson he considered “ deficient in intel- 
lectual power” and “not a great and powerful spirit in any 
line” ; Ruskin was “ dogmatic and wrong”; Renan he did not 
think “sound in proportion to his brilliancy”; Burns was “a 
beast, with splendid gleams”; while Coventry Patmore he 
deemed “worthy but mildish”—a vague bit of criticism which 
will not greatly disturb the many admirers of Mr. Patmore’s 
high, clear song. . 

The letters written during Arnold’s American tours in 1883- 
84, and again in 1886, show an evident disinclination on his 
part to discuss our peculiar institutions and more prominent 
characteristics as a people. In a letter to Mr. C. E. Norton, 
of Cambridge, dated in New York, he writes (vol. ii. p. 306): 
“Hervé said that at the end of his stay in London he felt 
himself not to have attained ‘one single clear intuition.’ I will 
not say that I feel myself precisely in this condition at the end 
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of my stay in America, but I feel myself utterly devoid of all 
disposition to write and publish my intuitions, clear or tur- 
bid.” This was at the end of his first visit; after his second 
tour this disposition was reversed. 

For the most part his American letters are filled with gos- 
sipy details of the places in which he lectured: the size of his 
audiences, the people who entertained him, etc.; details of no 
particular interest in themselves, and which gain little from his 
manner of telling. The climate in summer and winter was not 
at all to his liking; the landscapes, as a rule, struck him as 
uninteresting, and the larger cities distressed him by their 
blatant newness. Speaking of the family of a wealthy mer- 
chant, whose guest he was in one of the smaller Eastern cities, 
he says (vol. ii. p. 267): “The whole family have, compared 
with our middle class at home, that buoyancy, enjoyment, and 
freedom from constraint which are everywhere in America. 
This universal enjoyment and good nature are what strike one 
most here. On the other hand, some of the best English quali- 
ties are clean gone; the love of quiet and dislike of a crowd 
is gone out of the American entirely. I have seen no Ameri- 
can yet, except Norton at Cambridge, who does not seem to 
desire publicity and to be on the go all the day long.” There 
was at one time, and possibly is now, a disposition on the part 
of Americans to denounce Arnold as an ungenerous, fretful dis- 
parager of our people, and our institutions and manners. This is 
in reality an exceedingly unjust idea of his attitude toward us. 
He did certainly criticise many things in our civilization; but 
so he did, in sharper and more unqualified terms, many things 
in the civilization of his own people. And while one may be 
justified in doubting whether it was incumbent upon the Ameri- 
can people to receive the advice of a self-appointed English 
mentor with the air of solemn devotion to duty that was so 
noticeable a feature of Arnold’s manner, still, to receive his 
expression of opinion with the shrill cry of angry and vocifer- 
ous denial, indulged in by the American newspapers, was but 
an evidence of the narrow spirit of petty provincialism. The 
newspaper press of the United States was the object of much 
merited contempt from Arnold during both of his American 
visits, although some passages in his letters during his second 
tour would seem to show that he had learned to take news- 
paper impertinences in a spirit of amused indifference. In a 
letter from Chicago during his second visit (vol. ii. p. 296) he 
says: “The papers get more and more amusing as we get west. 
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A Detroit newspaper compared me, as I stooped now and then 
to look at my manuscript on a music-stool, to ‘an elderly bird 
pecking at grapes on a trellis.’’’ His opinion of our news- 
papers on the whole, however, was one of very strong dislike. 
In writing to his eldest daughter, who lived in New York after 
her marriage, he says, referring to a memorable attack by a 
New York newspaper of the first class against the editor of 
one of its contemporaries, during an election campaign: “Im- 
agine our Z?mes writing in this way about the editor of the 
Standard! Say what Carnegie and others will, this is the civ- 
ilization of the Australian colonies and not of Europe—distinct- 
ly inferior to that of Europe. It distresses me, because Ameri- 
ca is so deeply interesting to me, and to its social conditions 
we must more and more come here; but ¢hese social condi- 
tions!” And, in truth, if our civilization is to be judged by 
our newspaper press, one cannot wonder at Arnold’s distress. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that he had a deep ap- 
preciation of most of the best qualities of. our people. The 
characteristics which he disliked and the tendencies against 
which he warned us, were the characteristics and the tenden- 
cies regarding which our more thoughtful and clear-visioned 
American writers have spoken in no uncertain tones. Bishop 
Spalding, than whom there is no more loyal and devoted Ameri- 
can, says in his Education and the Higher Life: “The average 
man controls us not only in politics but in religion, in art, and 
in literature,” and “In our hearts we should rather have the 
riches of a Rothschild than the mind of Plato, the imagina- 
tion of Shakspere, or the soul of Saint Teresa.” Again, he 
reminds us of a disagreeable, but most necessary, truth when 
he says: “It is hard to take interest in a people who have no 
profound thinkers, no great artists, no accomplished scholars, for 
only such men can lift the people above the provincial spirit 
and bring them into conscious relationship with former ages 
and the wide world.” And such were the things which Matthew 
Arnold sought to impress upon our minds, and never in words 
more forceful and unsparing than the language of the America- 
loving Bishop of Peoria. 

Arnold’s influence upon the religious views of English-speak- 
ing Protestants it would be difficult to exaggerate. We live too 
near his day, perhaps, to gauge the force of that influence with 
accuracy, but that it was a wide-spread and destructive influ- 
ence cannot be denied. He was undoubtedly one of the most 
insidious enemies of “Orthodox” Protestantism—that is, the 
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school of Protestant Christianity which has clung to a more or 
less vague notion of the Incarnation—that the century has pro- 
duced. A champion of the Established Church of England as 
against the dissenting sects, the manner and grounds of that 
defence were of a nature to horrify all except the haziest minds 
among Broad-church Anglicans. His conception of the Chris- 
tian religion bore the same relation to the dogmatic faith of 
the historic church that the light of the moon bears to the 
sun’s brilliancy and heat. Clear, pale, cold—it was a reflected 
light, as wanting in warmth as the moon’s rays; the best it 
may accomplish is to illumine the wayfarer’s pathway enough 
to aid him in avoiding the pitfalls of ignorance and lust; but 
its faint glimmer guides his steps to the brink of blank infidelity, 
and then ‘the pale rays fade into blackest night. His religion 
was the logical outcome of the latitudinarian views of his father 
—the Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby fame. That the more in- 
tellectual American Protestants, of all denominations, have quite 
generally adopted Thomas Arnold’s latitudinarianism there can 
be little doubt. Matthew Arnold himself notes this fact (vol. 
ii. p. 271). “The people last night were all full” of it, he 
writes to his sister in England; and again to the same, “ The 
strength of the feeling about papa, here in New England es- 
pecially, would gratify you” (vol. ii. p. 265). Protestant re- 
ligious leaders have ever been notoriously blind to the logi- 
cal outcome of their theories, and as notoriously confused 
in their power of detecting their own worst enemies, and 
this characteristic haziness of mind was exemplified in the 
attitude of the leaders of all the so-called Orthodox sects 
toward Matthew Arnold during his American lecture tours. 
Phillips Brooks, of the Episcopal denomination, hailed Arnold 
as the apostle of “sweetness and light,” and Arnold pronounced 
him, after hearing him preach, to be “delightful” (vol. ii. p. 
271). In the middle-west Oberlin College, a centre of Orthodox 
Protestantism, received him with open arms. In New York he 
lectured to the students of a Presbyterian institution of learn- 
ing. Back again in New England, at that erstwhile stronghold 
of Calvinistic Puritanism, Andover, the seat of a Congregational 
theological seminary, he was “ cheered by the students” (vol. 
ii. p. 282). The spectacle of “ orthodox” theological students 
cheering a man whose belief regarding the Supreme Being 
“ differed” —to use the words of Mr. Wilfrid Ward—“little in 
its essence from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Agnosticism,” is a spec- 
tacle to impress upon the onlooker the fact that the destructive 
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solvent of the elder Arnold's latitudinarianism is working fast 
upon the crumbling ruins of “ Orthodox” Protestantism. The 
step from the ground occupied by the elder Arnold to that of 
his son is a short and a necessary one in the evolution of Pro- 
testantism, and when the “ Orthodox” sects have taken that 
step western Christendom will be at the threshold of that day 
which is to be a time of tremendous conflict—the struggle. be- 
tween the legions of infidelity on the one side and the mighty 
hosts of the Catholic Church upon the other. 

Of Arnold’s view of Catholicity the letters do not afford 
much new light. He was of too fine a cultivation, and of too 
cosmopolitan a type, to fall into the vulgarisms regarding the 
church so rife in the published thought of otherwise scholarly 
American non-Catholics—men whose Rome-hating, Reformation- 
lauding traditions lead them into strangely narrow and crooked 
pathways of vilification.* For the English religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century he had scant sympathy; he says (vol. 
ii. p. 163): “I am glad to hear from Green,+ who is expanding 
his history, that the more he looks into Puritanism, and indeed 
into the English Protestant Reformation generally, the worse 
is his opinion of it all.” Of contemporary Catholicism he writes 
in a letter to his sister: “I often say to liberals that Catholicism 
cannot be extirpated; that it is too great and too attaching 
a thing for that.’”’ But he seems to have had an uneasy feeling 
that this was too favorable a view, for he hastened to add: 
“It is easy for me to say this who look at Catholicism from 
a distance, and see chiefly its grandness and sentimental side.” 
His idea seems to have been that, since the faith is “too 
great”? and “too attaching” to be destroyed by attacks from 
the outside, the only hope for its enemies’ success lay in ‘gra- 
dually transforming and undermining that faith, as held by the 
children of the church. He wrote in this connection (vol. ii. 
p. 154): “ It can only be transformed, and that very gradually ”; 
and to a French Protestant (vol. ii. p. 132) he said: “ My ideal 
would be, for Catholic countries, the development of something 


* This intellectual blindness, which seems to attack most non-Catholic Americans when- 
ever their gaze is turned toward the church, is by no manner of means confined to that 
essentially uncultivated type so prominent among the “ orthodox” Protestants. A man of 
such high mental acquirements, even, as the late James Russell Lowell was capable of lapsing 
into malicious twaddle in dealing with things Catholic—as, for example, the crude absurdi- 
ties to be found in his sketch called ‘‘ A Few Bits of Roman Mosaic,” published in his volume 
of Fireside Travels. 

tJ. Kk. Green, author of A Short History of the English People, The Making of England, 
etc., etc. 
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like Old-Catholicism, retaining as much as possible of old reli- 
gious services and usages, but becoming more and more liberal 
in spirit.” From Arnold’s point of view it was impossible for 
him to appreciate the magnitude and impossibility of such a 
project, but that it was a feasible course of action even he 
found reason to doubt; he, nevertheless, clung to his theory 
with a somewhat amusing tenacity, because, as he despairingly 
expressed it, he could “see no other solution.” Brother Aza- 
rias, in analyzing Emerson’s characteristics, tells us that the 
famous Transcendentalist’s “intellectual vision” was “ near- 
sighted,” and these words describe not inaptly the defect in 
Arnold’s vision when directed toward the church; he saw that 
she was “great” and “attaching,” he suspected that she was 
invulnerable also; but he was too near-sighted to be able to 
account satisfactorily to himself, or to his correspondents, 
for these obvious attributes of the Church founded upon the 
Rock. 

There is an interesting glimpse in one letter (vol. ii. p. 196) 
of the all-pervading power and fascination of Cardinal New- 
man’s personality. “On Thursday I got a card from the 
Duchess of Norfolk, for a party that evening to meet Newman. 
I went, because I wanted to have spoken once in my life to 
Newman. I met A. P. S.* at dinner at the Buxtons’, and he 
was deeply interested and excited at my having the invitation 
to meet the cardinal. He hurried me off the moment dinner 
was over, saying: ‘This is not a thing to lose.’ Newman was 
in costume; not full cardinal’s costume, but a sort of vest with 
gold about it and the red cap; he was in state at one end of 
the room, with the Duke of Norfolk on one side of him and a 
chaplain on the other, and people filed before him as before 
the queen, dropping on their knees when they were presented 
and kissing his hand. It was the faithful who knelt in general, 
but that old mountebank, Lord ——, dropped on his knees, 
however, and mumbled the cardinal’s hand like a piece of 
cake. I only made a deferential bow, and Newman took my 
hand in both of his and was charming. He said, ‘I ventured 
to tell the duchess I should like to see you.’” This picture of 
a Protestant lord on his knees “mumbling” a Roman car- 
dinal’s hand; of a leader of English intellectual liberalism 
delighted at the opportunity of speaking for once in his life to 
that same cardinal; and of a dean of the Anglican Establish- 


* The late Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
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ment “excited and deeply interested” and assuring his friend 
that to be presented to that prince of the church was some- 
thing “not to lose,” certainly proves what a long road English 
sentiment has travelled since the “No-Popery” days of the 
mid-century, the days of the absurd and futile ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Titles” bill, by means of which the English government at- 
tempted in vain to resuscitate the old Puritan hate and fear of 
Rome. 

Aside from their somewhat perplexing lack of fresh and 
vivid play of intellect, such as one might naturally expect to 
find in these letters, they, on the whole, deepen the impres- 
sion of Matthew Arnold’s character that a study of his essays 
gives. Cardinal Newman, with his marvellous acuteness in 
analyzing and portraying well-nigh every conceivable type of 
humanity, has given us in one page of his /dea of a University 
a description of “some of the lineaments of the ethical charac- 
ter which the cultivated intellect will form, apart from reli- 
gious principles,” that might well have been written in direct 
description of Arnold, so accurately does it hit upon his most 
prominent mental characteristics. Says the cardinal: “He is 
patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles ; 
he submits to pain, because it is inevitable; to bereavement, 
because it is irreparable; and to death, because it is his des- 
tiny. If he engages in controversy, his disciplined intellect 
preserves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, per- 
haps, but less educated minds, who like blunt weapons, tear 
and hack instead of cutting clean; who mistake the point in 
argument, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive their 
adversary, and leave the question more involved than they find 
it. Nowhere shall we find greater candor, consideration, indul- 
gence; he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is 
decisive. Too profound and large-minded to ridicule religion, 
or to act against it, he is too wise to be a dogmatist or 
fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety and devotion ; he 
even supports institutions, as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to 
which he does not assent. Not that he may not hold a reli- 
gion, too, in his own way. In that case his religion is one of 
imagination and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those ideas 
of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful without which there 
can be no large philosophy. He invests an unknown principle 
or quality with the attributes of perfection. And this deduce 
tion of his reason, or creation of his fancy, he makes the occa- 
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sion of such excellent thoughts, and the starting point of so 
varied and systematic a teaching, that he even seems like a 
disciple of Christianity itself. From the very accuracy and 
steadiness of his logical powers, he is able to see what senti- 
ments are consistent in those who hold any religious doctrine 
at all, and he appears to others to feel and to hold a whole 
circle of theological truths, which exist in his mind no. other- 
wise than as a number of deductions.” 

The question is asked, Is not all this good? Might not 
the question better be, Is it the best? And the answer to 
this question lies at hand, too little sought, alas! in the won- 
derful pages of Newman’s noble Afologia. 


A WALLFLOWER. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


He’s come at laughing June’s sweet call, 
Albeit we mourn’d him dead. 


He heard the robin sing a lay 
To cheer a brooding mate, 
To make the lonely time less long 
While on the nest she sate. 


He knew the pansies in their bloom, 
Their fragrance fresh it filled 

With odors sweet his stony tomb: 
Not even then he willed 


To peep above the flowery throng 
Or greet the king of day; 

But hid himself the stones among, 
And dreamt the spring away. 





FATHER CALLAGHAN’S PLACE HAS BEEN ABLY FILLED BY FATHER MICHAEL HENRY. 


HANDLING THE IMMIGRANT. 


BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


mie: T was a day in May; but there was no vernal 
% softness in the air, no balmy winds, no limpid 
blue in the arching sky. Gray clouds hung over 
the harbor like a pall—cold, lowering, depressing. 

The Lucania was coming in. 

She was forcing her noiseless way through the misty wall 
that shut down between us and the sea; cautiously she ploughed 
her way up through the Narrows, past the rugged shores of 
Staten Island, newly softened in tender green; past the forts, 
the islands, the Battery, and at last drew up with slow dignity 
and precision at Pier No. 40. 

Among her thirteen hundred souls on board that chilly May 
day were three hundred and fifty cabin passengers and nine 
hundred and fifty steerage. 

The positive and negative poles of a battery are not more 
opposite than the classes represented by the above figures. 
The very manner of disembarking testifies to the difference ex- 
isting between the two. 
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My lady’s maid gathers up the rugs, cushions, bags, um- 
brellas, and steamer comforts—the thousand and one little be- 
longings a woman manages to scatter about her, even when 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” in the narrow quarters of a 
berth. The deft, well-trained hands assist her mistress to slip 
off the loose, comfortable travelling gown, and put her into the 
natty costume that has “Paris” written all over it. As the 
gang-plank is thrown out my lady, coldly smiling, greets her 
dear five liundred as she moves off on the arm of the first offi- 
cer, who is nothing if not gallant. She steps into the softly- 
cushioned carriage that for hours has been awaiting her arrival 
and is whirled away; leaving to servants, relatives, and friends 
the disposal of the ten, twenty, or thirty trunks, hampers, cases, 
and silver-mounted bags that seem the necessary paraphernalia 
for her annual trip across. 

Let us step across the deck. Here in close, narrow quar- 
ters, standing like cattle waiting to be unpenned, are the thou- 
sand immigrants that is the quota that the Lucania empties into 
our lap to-day. 

There are no languid airs, no soft tones and weary counte- 
nances o’ercast with ennui here. Rugged, sun-browned faces 


are lit up with hope and fear, love, joy, and sorrow. Hope for 
success in the new land to which they are voluntary exiles; 
fear of the unknown future; joy that the long-dreaded voyage is 
over; and sorrow at the memories tugging at their heart-strings ; 


” 


thoughts “that lie too deep for tears” as the village, the glen, 
the mountain stream loom up before homesick eyes that per- 
haps will close for ever under these skies. Here in the steer- 
age are no neat-handed Abigails to collect and carry luggage. 
The sturdy little mother gives an extra twist to the bright 
handkerchief knotted under the dark face that was bronzed 
under an Irish, German, or Italian sky, then gathers up in her 
broad arms the most helpless of the dozen or so infants 
she can call her own, and collects the remainder to marshal 
them into line for the coming steamer. The father grasps the 
cord handles of the black glazed bags, full to bursting of their 
little worldly possessions, and, talking incessantly, moves forward 
with the crowd to the side of the vessel where waits Zhe Rosa, 
the little steamer which plies between the incoming vessels and 
Ellis Island. At length they are all transferred—Hans, with 
his ruddy blonde face, his thick boots, his beloved pipe, his 
stolid immobility, in such sharp contrast to his neighbor’s volu- 
bility; Pat is there with Mary and his little flock, a half-humor- 
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ous, half-fearsome expression on his honest, open countenance 
as he moves forward with the rest, jostled by Slavonian, Pole, 
Scandinavian, Jew, and Austrian. 

The sides of The Rosa are perilously near to the water’s edge 
so packed is she with her human freight. She moves swiftly 
on through the tossing gray waves toward the tiny island lying 
east of the gigantic Liberty that lifts her friendly torch on 
high to light the way for all to new homes, new hopes, new 
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QUESTIONED BY THE REGISTRY 
CLERK. 


interests. In a few moments 
the steamer is made fast to 
the wharf and the long, steady 
stream begins to enter the 

great receiving-room. 
Thousands reading these 
lines to-day can recall their 
own feelings of bewilderment 
and terror what time they 
landed, a stranger in a strange land, at old Castle Garden, one 
of the landmarks of our city. Remodelled for the reception of 
immigrants that began to pour into the country in the ’40’s, it 
has temporarily sheltered for the past fifty years the greater 
part of the eighteen millions who have arrived here, one-third of 
whom came in between 1880 .and 1890. Forty years ago this 
quaint old building was the largest auditorium in the city. It 
Was there that Jenny Lind and Catherine Hayes, “the Irish 
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Nightingale,” delighted thousands with their sweet voices. To- 
day it is being fitted up as an aquarium; for in January, 1892, 
the Federal government took the immigration problem out of 
the hands of the State, and Secretary Carlisle removed the 
Depot of Immigration to Ellis Island, with Dr. J. H. Senner as 
Commissioner of Immigration for the port of New York, and 
Edward F. McSweeney as Assistant Commissioner. 

Ellis Island is but a tiny bit of land, but it has a history 
all its own. It was here that the Dutch, and afterwards the 
early English governors, stored the town’s ammunition. On its 
shores the Dutch made their first landing after their wreckage 
at Hell-Gate had decided their settlement on Manhattan Island. 
Later it was known as Gibbet Island because of the execution 
of criminals which always took place there; and here for the 
past four years have been received the hundred thousand 
strangers who have done so much for the material progress of 
our land. 

Nowadays most minute record is kept of every person who 
enters, but from colonial days-to 1820 no record was taken of 
immigration; however, it is roughly estimated that there were 
one-quarter of a million added te our population during that 
period. The awful famine years of Ireland added an immense 
number, and lately the flood of Italian immigration which be- 
gan early this year has increased to alarming proportions, a 
late Atlantic liner bringing as many as 1,151 sons of Italy in 
one trip. Immigrants of other nationalities have fallen off in 
numbers. 

How about the Zwcania's load? In that, too, the majority 
were Italians, though with a large sprinkling of Germans, Irish, 
and Swedes. 

The landing and disposal of a big shipment of immigranis 
is a most interesting sight. From the time they board 7he 
Rosa, or other of the transportation steamers, they are in a 
constant turmoil of excitement, until they are tumbled like 
bundles of luggage into the express-wagons at the barge-office. 
Hans and Luigi, Jon and Pat are hurried about by the atten- 
dants through the complicated labyrinth leading to freedom. 
They obey the signs, gestures, and exhortations of the atten- 
dants as dumbly as cattle, and as patiently. They file up the 
steep, narrow staircase of the main building to the long aisles 
where they are questioned by the registry clerks, to whom the 
dull routine of business has robbed the process of any appear- 
ance of interest. But one would like to look behind those 
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stolid faces down into the frightened, throbbing hearts, and 
sound the depths of emotion that must pervade them at what 
is to many the most momentous occasion of their lives. 

With little or no interest they answer the twenty questions 
Uncle Sam puts before he decides whether he will adopt them 
or not: name, age—and even the women don’t lie—married or 
single, occupation, education, nationality, destination, amount 
of money, friend’s or rela- ' 
tive’s name and address, 
ever imprisoned, whether 
under contract to labor, and 
whether physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, whether 
deformed or crippled. 

A continual hum, like 
that of a mammoth — bee- 
hive, goes on; but_ the 
trouble of the guards does 
not. commence until their 
charges catch sight of the 
friends and rela- 
tives at the other 
end of the long 
room, who have 
been waiting, per- 
haps for hours, for 
their arrival. 

With every in- 
coming steamer 
there is a demand 
on the steamship 
company for pass- 
es to the island. 

t is amusing to KR € 

note the difference —= 

between the new big ore Sich cea 

arrival and the friends. Among the women the dress shows the 
degree of prosperity that has been met with in the new land. 
The colored ’kerchief has been replaced by a wonderful -creation 
in millinery, where yellow and purple predominate. A great deal 
of cheap lace, not over-clean, ornaments the waist, and a poor 
unhappy No. 7 foot is squeezed into a No. 5 shoe. Visitors are 
not allowed to come into contact with the immigrant until the 
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latter is finally disposed of by the authorities. As they catch 
sight of each other, however, their excitement knows no bounds. 
Then the Babel of tongues begins. Smiles and tears are plenti- 
ful. They shriek all sorts of questions across the intervening 
space, lean far out over the railing, yelling and gesticulating, till 
the guard, who has lost flesh at his arduous task, more forcibly 
than politely pushes them back into some semblance of order. 
When finally they meet, to colder, less demonstrative eyes the 
scene is touching. Frenchmen fall upon each other’s necks and 
kiss with undisguised emotion. Even quiet Hans embraces his 
brother, who keeps the corner grocery, with half-hysterical 
“ Mein Gotts!” and “ Du lieber Gotts!’’ The warm-hearted Irish 
praise God heartily as they look through a mist of tears at the 
worn faces they saw last on the dear old sod. Only the phlegmatic 
English gaze calmly at their excited companions and unfamiliar 
surroundings, and hold on like grim death to their corded boxes. 

In many instances husbands have been separated from wives 
and parents from children for many years, and fail to recognize 
each other at first. When their identity is made known they 
are clasped in each other’s arms, and cling to their loved ones 
even while being urged out of the building and down to the 
ferry landing. 

At the Battery the Italians have another delegation waiting 
to greet them, sometimes the throng numbers thousands and 
requires the united efforts of a squad of policemen stationed 
there to preserve order. 

Dr. Egisto Rossi, who represents the Italian government as 
immigration agent at Ellis Island, attributes the extraordinary 
influx of Italians to three causes: the trouble Italy is having 
in Africa, the depressed financial condition of the country, and 
the glowing accounts that the Italian residents of this country 
are continually writing home to those expecting to come. Dr. 
Rossi thinks, however, that the great rush is over now, as Italy's 
financial condition is improving, as evidenced by the loan of 
$140,000,000 which was floated a short time ago. 

The Italian immigrant comes here to stay. There is posi- 
tively no truth in the statement that his only desire is to amass 
a few thousand dollars and go home to sunny Italy to enjoy 
himself during the rest of his days. If he goes back at all it is 
to bring out some others of his family. The registers at the 
island prove these facts conclusively. The Italian immigrant 
has cast his lot in America, and he brings with him some very 
valuable qualities. 
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But it is when the immigrant leaves the Arizona, the ferry- 
boat plying between the island and the city, and turns his face 
toward the busy streets teeming with bustle and excitement, 
that his real perplexities begin. He is then thrown on his 
own resources—ziven over by the government to the tender 
mercies of his friends, as it were. 

But what of those who have no friends here, no relatives 
who have gained a foothold in the new land? 

The numerous emigrant homes along State Street, a minute’s 
walk from the Battery, answer that question. 

Years ago immigrants were the prey of dishonest and dis- 
reputable agents, or the victims of sharpers. Young girls who 
had left home with a song or a laugh on the lip, to hide an 
aching heart, were never heard from again. With promises of 
easy situations and large wages, which would enable them to 
send for the old folks, they were easily lured away to ruin. It 
was the recital of these abuses and the letters of inquiry that 
came to the churches that roused the interest of the citizen in 
the immigrant. 

The Lutheran churches were the first to respond to the 
appeal. Twenty-five years ago the fifteen hundred congregations 
of that denomination in the United States and Canada united 
their interests and formed an association for the protection of 
immigrants, each congregation contributing to its support. A 
house was rented just opposite Castle Garden, where the immi- 
grants at that time were landed. A work was then begun 
which has proved of incalculable value to the many who have 
entered our gates. At present, under the name of the 
“Lutheran Pilgrim House,” it occupies one of the old-time 
mansions at No. 8 State Street. The house conducts a regular 
banking business for immigrants only; for these German, 
Swedish, and Danish travellers are a thrifty people, and rarely 
land here without a little capital to start a home in the new 
land. Here tickets are purchased and letters -written to intend- 
ing immigrants, and in each letter a yellow slip is enclosed to 
serve as an identificatign to the officers of the association 
who are stationed at Ellis Island. All those who wear the 
yellow slip in their hats are singled out. If they are going to 
New York they are put in charge of the missionary, who never 
leaves them until they are safely sheltered in the mission house. 
Good, clean beds are furnished them for twenty-five cents a 
night, and plain, substantial meals at the same rate. To those 
who have no money hospitality is freely extended, and help and 
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advice proffered as to their spiritual or bodily needs. They are 
kept there until their friends call for them or until they find 
employment. The house has accommodations for one hundred 
and thirty people, though it averages but fifteen a night. 

For twenty years the ‘Norwegian Lutheran Emigrant 
Mission” has been connected with the “Lutheran Pilgrim 
House.” Two doors east of the latter the Sisters of St. Agnes 
conduct the “ St. Leo House,” which is run very much on the 
same principles, with the exception that it was established for 


MR. PATRICK MCCOOL HAS BEEN THE FAITHFUL AND EFFICIENT SECRETARY OF THE 
MISSION. 
German Catholics only, though no one is refused its hospitality. 
The same prices are charged, the same work is done. Guests 
for the Leo House wear a blue slip on their hats, and are 
greeted by kindly, alert Mr. Fredericks, who wears on his coat 
the large gold anchor of the St. Raphael Society. It is he who 
conducts the little bands of his countrymen to the Arizona and 
across the park to their temporary home. The Leo House has 
been established for fifteen years, Bishop Wigger of Newark being 
its president. It is maintained by a fund made up of voluntary 
contributions of twenty-five cents a year or more from the laity. 
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With commendable forethought our German brethren generous- 
ly contributed $50,000 toward the purchase of this emigrant 
home, thus enabling the reverend director to begin his good 
work practically free from debt. 

Standing between these two German Homes is No. 7 State 
Street, the home for Irish immigrant girls. Originally, in 1803, 
this house was one of the handsomest residences in New York. 
These three houses are all that are left of a row of twelve that 
were built when State Street was the fashionable quarter of the 
city. No. 4 was occupied by J. Ogden, No. 6 by William Bay- 
ard, No. 12 by Samuel Cooper, and No. 7 by the well-known 
sugar merchant, Moses Rogers, all of whose names are closely 
identified with the city’s growth. 

Contributing as much, perhaps, to the welfare of the great 
metropolis is the good work that is being carried on there 
now by Father Henry, Father Cahill, and Father Brosnan, and 
their kind and trustworthy agent, Mr. Patrick McCool. 

The object of the Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary, stated 
briefly, is as follows: to establish a Catholic Bureau under the 
charge of a priest for the purpose of protecting, counselling, 
and supplying information to the Catholic immigrants who land 
at Ellis Island; to give them a temporary home while waiting for 
their friends or looking for employment, and to give them the 
comfort of a chapel. It is owing to the suggestion of the Irish 
Colonization Society that, in 1883, this mission was established. 

During the year 1882 there were 455,450 immigrants landed 
at this port. Of that vast number it is terrifying to think of 
the percentage that came to harm. In May of that year a 
meeting of the Irish Colonization Society was held in Chicago. 
As a result of its discussion of the question, the late Bishop Ryan 
of Buffalo laid before Cardinal McCloskey of New York a plan 
for the amelioration of the condition of affairs, with the result 
of immediately establishing the Mission of Our Lady of the 
Rosary, with Father John Riordan at its head. 

Father Riordan’s first step toward the success he afterwards 
accomplished was to make a trip through the West, and estab- 
lish bureaus of information in the cities of Buffalo, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
and have them work in harmony with his mission. In the 
beginning his own private purse was his main reliance, but 
later on appeals to his many friends and to the charitably 
disposed enabled him to gather $16,000.. With this he pur- 
chased No. 7 State Street. The home once established, he 
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devoted all his time to caring for the immigrants as they 
landed. The daily press recorded thousands of cases where his 
helping hand, held out just at the right moment, had saved 
many a girl from ruin. 

Father Riordan continued his missionary work at Castle 
Garden until he died in 1887. During his four years of service 
he had harbored 18,800 immigrant girls. He kept a sharp look. 
out for all possible and positive dangers to innocent immigrant 
girls on board ship, and every offending steamship officer was 
made to feel the influence of the zealous priest. Mr. McCool, 
to whose active sympathy and warm-hearted service thousands 


SoME TyPEs OF YOUNG WoMEN. 


of girls can testify, speaks most favorably of the railroad em- 
ployees on this side of the Atlantic, thus furnishing another proof 
of the inherent good qualities of the American man who makes 
it possible for a woman to travel from end to end of our broad 
land alone and unprotected and never be subjected to insult. 

After Father Riordan’s death he was succeeded by Father 
Kelly, who, however, was compelled to give up the work in a 
year from ill health, He was succeeded by Father Michael 
Callaghan, who was a life-long friend of Father Riordan’s, and 
in manner, activity, and devotion to his work strongly res@m- 
bled the earnest founder of the mission. 
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It was in the late Father Callaghan’s time that the great 
Metropolitan Fair was held which netted to the mission the 
superb sum of forty-three thousand dollars, thus assuring its 
future. Father Callaghan’s place has been ably filled by Father 
Michael Henry. 

Ever since the foundation of the mission Mr. Patrick Mc- 
Cool has been its faithful and efficient secretary. His work is 
immense, receiving and answering on an average fifty letters a 
day, greeting the immigrant girls as they come in, directing 
the friends who come to find their sisters, their cousins, and 
their aunts; but he brings to it a trained mind, a big, warm, 
Irish heart, and an inborn horror of the dangers which menace 
unprotected womanhood. 

Next to the establishment of the mission itself, Father Rior- 
dan considered in importance its connection with the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Societies throughout the Union. Fortunately he 
was able to accomplish this before he died, and the organi- 
zation has extended to all the large cities of the United States. 

No one outside those whose business it is to take special in- 
terest in the: immigrant can form any idea of the necessity 
which demands the co-operation of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies. The number of immigrants landed in New York in 
a single year has reached half a million. Out of this number 
few have ever gone even a short distance from their homes un- 
til they entered the emigrant ship. For the most part they 
are entirely ignorant of the difficulties attendant upon a jour- 
ney from one of the rural districts in Ireland to such distant 
points as Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and require to 
be directed at every step. It is only the good God, who watches 
even a sparrow’s fall, who knows what would become of them 
but for these missions and their co-operators.* 

The limited scope of an article precludes much discussion 
of the immigration problem. The Contract Labor Law, with 
its advantages and disadvantages, would require a paper to it- 
self. The immense influx of Italians is a question that demands 
solution, and that promptly, as there is not a branch of man- 
ual labor in which they are not supplanting other laborers. 

* Although intended primarily for Irish and Catholic immigrant girls, this Hme is really 
undenominational in its work, and Father Henry and Mr. McCool greet in their kindly way 
many a lonely Protestant girl and care for her- in the Home as carefully as for their own, the 
only distinction that is made being that the Protestant girls are never asked to attend the 
chapel services. It is the ardent hope of these earnest workers that Father Riordan’s ambi- 
tion will some day be realized, and the golden cross above a spacious chapel will flash its wel- 


come from far down the bay to the weary, homesick immigrant, and point out the spot to all 
where God’s good work is being carried on. 
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These immigrants are not cared for as efficiently as the Irish 
immigrant; one reason being the fact that out of every hun- 
dred there are only five women, whereas among the Irish 
ninety per cent. of all who come here to-day are girls ranging 
from fifteen to forty years, some of whom have neither friend 
nor relative in this country.* 

The law for deporting paupers, idiots, and cripples is strictly 
carried out. Not long ago a young man who was only a few 
hours off the ship was found in the street horribly intoxicated. 

He was at once returned to Ellis Island, and 

the vessel that brought him had one unwill- 

ing passenger on her return trip. Sometimes 

this law and its enactment has its pathetic 

side, as in the case of the unfortunate Ar- 

, menian recently, who had been a resident of 

the United States for seven years, and dur- 

ing that time had constantly sent remittances 

to his little family in unhappy Armenia. Some 

_ six months ago he went out to bring them 

*~ here. When he reached the frontier he could 

not, of course, enter his own country; but he met “the wily Turk,” 

who offered to convey his family out to him, taking all his 

money to do it. For months he waited, but in vain. No Turk, 

no money, no family. Fortunately, he thought, he had saved 

his own return ticket; but when he reached Ellis Island he was 

deported as a pauper, though his old employer at Worcester, 

Mass., offered to pay his fare to that place, and would gladly 

take such a good workman back. Five of his fellow-country- 

men pledged themselves to his support until he found work, 
but the law was imperative and he was returned. 

What phases of humanity, what little human tragedies, what 
comedies one sees in a day spent at Ellis Island! But running 
through it all, like a silver thread, is the charity, the good 
will, the kindness of one for another, the purity of heart 
that holds out a helping hand to the stranger within our 
gates. 


* For a few weeks lately two Franciscan priests from Baxter Street Church did all that 
energy, courage, and sympathy could do for their fellow-countrymen. But as all their 
expenses—and they are not light: letters, meals, telegrams, etc.—came out of their own 
small purses, they have been compelled to desist and leave the hordes of Catholic Italian im- 


migrants unattended save by government officials. 
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THE LOVE OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY A. A. MCGINLEY. 


would seem that literature had exhausted itself 

in trying to express the true relation between 

the love of the Divine and the love of the 

human, and still it is a vexed, almost a burning 

question, touching upon the inmost fold of the 
heart of humanity. One science alone explains it, and that of 
all sciences is the most denied, the most unknown. Few there 
are who have learned even its primary principles, fewer still 
who have sounded its depths. The very name of mysticism is 
regarded as an anomaly in the world of ethics. Mysticism has 
no place in the religious system of to-day, declares the rational- 
istic mind. It is a form of religious expression which could 
not exist under the searching light of intellectual truth which 
science has thrown upon the problems of the metaphysical 
world. It belongs to an age in which two-thirds of mankind 
groped in the darkness of undeveloped intelligences, and was 
but an abnormal revulsion of the spiritual faculties of a few 
among the more enlightened or finer natures against the gross 
and ignorant superstitions of their age regarding the super- 
natural; 

FALSE IDEAS. 

There is an unblushing boldness in the assertions of error 
which propagates its cause and spreads its doctrines with such 
an irresistible force that truth often shrinks back and yields 
the field, abashed and unable to withstand its onslaughts from 
very modesty. Thus is it that wrong conceptions of some of the 
most beautiful features of the church’s doctrine, distorted and 
misrepresented by the Protestant world, have gained such head- 
way that from their very wide-spreadedness, though from that 
alone, they are often conceded, even by some Catholics them- 
selves, to be the correct interpretation. 

Controlling our literature, building up our national encyclo- 
pedias, collaborating our dictionaries, the world outside the 
church does as it pleases in this matter, and in self-sufficient 
scorn smiles at our feeble protests against the false and our 
demands for unprejudiced judgments. 

VOL, LXIII.—33 
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Thus, defining mysticism, our latest authority in lexicography 
says, “‘ Mysticism, as opposed to rationalism, declares that spirit- 
ual truth cannot be apprehended by the logical faculty, nor 
adequately expressed in terms of the understanding,” when, as 
a matter of fact, mysticism declares nothing of the kind, and 
for this contradiction we may take no less an authority than 
St. Catherine herself, the queen of the mystical world. 

Singularly apropos of this question there has come but 
recently before the reviewers a new version of the life and 
writings of this great mystic,* prefaced by an introduction that 
has been written by a master-hand. Although occupying but 
a few pages of a rather large volume, it contains therein an 
exposition of the subject which shows that before the writer's 
mind have been ranged in all their aspects the many-sided 
problems of human life and the bearing that, this subject has 
upon them, not alone upon what we may call their sentimental 
or spiritual side, but even upon the life of sense and of prac- 
tical realities. 

WHAT MYSTICISM IS. 


In us ordinary Christians it requires a sort of pulling to- 


gether, a bracing of our spiritual nerves, to face the reading of 
a life of pure mysticism, but let us dare to affirm, in excuse 
for this rather cowardly shrinking of the human that is in us, 
that could we have had such an interpreter as this one to 
guide us we would have learned to go down into the depths of 
such lives with the eagerness and joy like to that which we 
experience in exploring the deep and wonderful secrets of 


nature. 
“Mysticism,” he declares, “is as real a part of the experi- 


ence of man as the nervous system,” and “. . . so far 
from its being a delusion it is one of the most exact sciences.” 
It is the reduction to an emotional form of the mind’s idea of 
God, and the making of this idea a hadit of the intellect. To 
the attainment of this habit certain spiritual experiences must 
be gone through with, which are extraordinary, not in the 
sense that they are not possible to every human soul but that 
they are practised or desired but by few. “The great mys- 
tics,” says this writer, “are not maniacs revelling in individual 
fantasies; they have but developed to the full extent of their 

* The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin, Catherine of Siena. Dictated by her, while in a 
state of ecstasy, to her secretaries, and completed in the year of our Lord 1370. Translat- 


ed from the original Italian, with an introduction on the study of mysticism by Algar 
Thorold. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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powers tendencies existing, in germ at least, in all normally 
developed men of all time.” 

The mystics are but souls who, with wings of the spirit and 
unburdened by the desires of the flesh, have flown higher into 
that spiritual world towards which every human soul at times 
looks with longing eyes. It is not because we too may not 
take wing and follow, but because we w// not. 


THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF SOUL ACTIVITY. 


Mysticism affords to those favored beings who are compe- 
tent in brain, and ready in will for its uplift, a true and lasting 
realization of that “desire for self-escape into something 
higher” which is in the very marrow of our being. Nothing 
can satisfy the best longings of the soul but the Infinite, be- 
cause the Infinite alone is perfect truth, and truth is the 
proper food of the intellect. Mysticism is but the logical ex- 
planation of this craving. It explains it by a syllogism so 
simple that all can grasp its significance. “For thyself, O God, 
thou hast created us, and therefore our hearts shall be restless 
until they rest in thee.” 

The first law of psychology will accept both the premises 
and the conclusion. Mysticism is the spiritual term, psychology 
the natural term of the science of the soul, and in an analysis 
of the human consciousness the latter will agree with the 
former that “the desire for ecstasy is at the very root and 
heart of our nature.” ‘This craving,” says our author, “ when 
bound down by the animal instincts, meets us on every side in 
those hateful contortions of the social organism called the 
dram-shop and the brothel.” 

The soul shrinks from routine and inactivity as the body 
shrinks from death. Activity is the life of the soul and 
ecstasy is the highest expression of activity. 

Why do common Christians turn away in secret disgust at 
the thought of heaven and seek the pleasures of earth? Be- 
cause never has their dull consciousness drawn near enough to 
the Infinite for them to feel for a moment the ecstasy which 
thrills the soul at the touch of God, and which constitutes the 
eternal beatitude of the elect. Not having this experience in 
their mortal lives, an eternal heaven, in which our sole occupa- 
tion will be an absorbed contemplation of the beatific vision, 
is to them a blank; they prefer the pleasures of earth, elect 
them and enjoy them while they may. 
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ST. CATHERINE EXPLAINS. 

Let us, however, leave our own imperfect interpretations for 
awhile, and listen to the words of this mystical soul in the 
dialogue between her and her Creator. This dialogue, it will 
be remembered, is the expression in human words of those 
mystical truths which the seraphic virgin beheld when, with 
vision purified and strengthened, her gaze penetrated through 
and beyond the wall of matter which hides the invisible world. 
What passed between her soul and God’s she expresses in her 
own words, speaking his part as she does her own. It is the 
Father, the Creator, the First Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
with whom she communes; and he speaks to her of the Son, 
calling him “ My Truth”; “The Bridge” over the river of life 
leading to the Father; the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

“The soul I created in My image, giving her memory, intel- 

lect, and will. The intellect is the most noble part of the soul, 
and is moved by the affection (or will) and nourishes it. 
The soul cannot live without love, but always wants to love 
something, because she is made of love and by love I created 
her. The affection moves the intellect, which, feeling itself 
awakened by the affection, says: ‘/f thou wilt love, I will give 
thee that which thou canst love.’ 

“ And at once it arises, considering carefully the dignity of 
the soul, etc.’”” And here follows in mystical language a descrip- 
tion of the process by which the perfect soul sets before the 
eye of the intellect a perfect image for its love and adoration. 
Then how, on the contrary, “if the sensual affection wants to 
love sensual things, the eye of the intellect sets before itself, for 
the sole object, transitory things, with self-love, displeasure of 
virtue and love of vice. . . . This love so dazzles the eye of 
the intellect that it can discern and see nothing but such glitter- 
ing objects. It is the very brightness of the things which causes 
the intellect to perceive them, and the affection to love them; 
for had worldly things no such brightness there would be no sin, 
for man by his nature” (mark here the key-note of all Catholic 
doctrine) “ cannot desire anything but good, and vice, appearing 
to him thus under color of the soul’s good, causes him to sin.” 

Truly, “what the eye does not see the heart does not long 
for”; and once having seen the highest beauty, it can love and 
long for nothing else. 


“We needs must love the highest when we see it; 
‘* Not Launcelot—nor another!” 
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cried Arthur’s stricken queen when awakened conscience at 
length tore away the veil that covered the hideousness of her 
sin and showed her the beauty of the love that she had lost. 


“Tt was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known ; 
It must have been my pleasure had I seen.” 
THE GENIUS OF SANCTITY. 

Genius is that expression of the human life in which the 
will and intellect have reached the highest development of 
which each is individually capable. But as star differs from 
star in glory, so does one genius differ from another, the poets 
from the painters, the philosophers from the statesmen, the 
scientists from the saints. Each possesses a “ personality ” which 
singles him out and stamps the mark of genius upon him. 
But the last named of these attains to the perfection in a de- 
gree (if the contradiction in the terms of Comparison may be 
permitted) far above and beyond that ever reached by the others. 

The theme elected by genius, in which it finds above all 
else its best expression of the highest good, is love. It has 
been the inspiration that has guided the heart and hand and 
eye of all art in all ages. It has been placed as the corner- 
stone above which has been reared its noblest monuments, and 
the crown that has been set upon their summits. If this is 
true of the genius of poetry, painting, and sculpture, how much 
more true of the genius of sanctity. Here indeed has love 
given the fullest and completest inspiration; for God has been 
the corner-stone and crown of all its works, and God is love. 

Thus is it proven that the genius of the saint transcends all 
other genius; for, having intellect in a supreme degree, it sets 
before the eye of the intellect only a perfect image, and its per- 
fect will keeps it constant to the love this image inspires. 


SAINTS DIFFER AS THE AGES CHANGE. 


As every age brings forth its geniuses, so every age brings 
forth its saints. As in our day the form of beauty which the 
poet or painter expresses differs from all preceding forms, for 
originality is a condition of genius, so does the conception of 
the Eternal beauty in the mind of the saint differ from that of 
other ages, though in essence and principle it remains the 
same. And as in the genius in the natural order we see 
reflected the aspirations, the characteristics, and the environ- 
ments of the age in which he lived, so also in the spiritual 
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genius, or the saint, we find the highest expression of the 
religious thought and aspirations of his day. 

Stylites on his pillar, Anthony in the desert, brought each 
his message to the age in which they lived. The outward form 
of their peculiar spirituality could not express our conception 
of the perfect spiritual type, no more than the solemn elegy of 
a century ago could now be to us the form of poetic expres- 
sion that would echo the characteristics of our emotions to-day ; 
for these characteristics change with the ages. What is inspiring 
and poetic in one age seems exaggerated and absurd in another. 

From a forgetfulness of this essential consideration arises 
those confused and painful notions regarding the lives of the 
saints which prevail so much among ordinary Christians. The 
science of union with God is not the exclusive science of any 
time or place, and the life of the mystic is as possible in the 
complications and distractions of our modern life as it was in 
the solitude of the medizval cloister. 

That it is even more possible, is an assertion that we may 
perhaps dare to make if we read aright the interpretation that 
St. Catherine herself gives of the teaching that the Divine 
Wisdom imparted to her in raising her to this union. 


LOVE OF GOD SUPPOSES LOVE FOR MAN. 


Of all the arguments brought against religion in these days 
there is probably none more potent for evil than that one, so 
often implied by the disciples of the altruistic school, that the 
love of God, as taught by orthodox Christianity, can only be 
perfected by an exclusion of love for man. Let the words of 
God’s own Spirit give the lie to such an assertion. ‘I require,” 
he says, “that you love me with the same love with which I 
love you. This, indeed, you cannot do, because I loved you 
without being loved. Therefore, to me, in person, you cannot 
give the love I require of you, and I have placed you in the 
midst of your fellows that you may do to them what you can- 
not do to me; that is, to love your neighbor of free grace with- 
out expecting any return from him; and what you do to him 
I count as done to me, which My Truth showed when he said 
to Paul, my persecutor, ‘Sau/, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 
This he said, judging that Paul persecuted him in his faithful. 

This love (of the neighbor) must be sincere, because it 
is the same love with which you love me that you must love 
your neighbor. . . . It is when the love of me is still im- 
perfect that the neighborly love is so weak. . . . In failing 
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in love to his neighbor a man offends me more than if he aban- 
doned his ordinary exercise (of prayer), and, moreover, he would 
truly find me in exercising love towards his neighbor; for by 
not succoring his neighbor, his love for him diminishes, and his 
love for his neighbor diminishing, my affection towards him 
also diminishes; so that, thinking to gain he loses, and where 
he would think to lose he gains. That is, being willing to 
lose his own consolation for his neighbor’s salvation, he re- 
ceives and gains me.” 

Again and yet again is this law of love reiterated by the 
Divine Voice: “Thou knowest that the commandments of the 
law are completely fulfilled in two: to love me above everything 
and thy neighbor as thyself; which two are the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of the law.” There are four degrees through 
which souls must pass to reach the perfect state, is said by the 
Voice: fear of the Lord; love of him for his gifts, and the 
third, “which is a perfect state in which they taste charity, and 
having tasted it, give it to their neighbor. And through the third 
they pass to the fourth, which is one of perfect union with me. 
The two last-mentioned states are united—that is to say, one 
cannot be without the other, for there cannot be love of me 
without love of the neighbor, or love of the neighbor without 
love of me. . . . Thus will they attain to the love of the 
friend ; and I will manifest myself to them as My Truth said in 
those words: He who loves me shall be one thing with me, and I 
with him, and I will manifest myself to him, and we will dwell 
together. . . . This is the state of two dear friends; for 
though they are two in body, yet they are one in soul through 
the affection of love, because love transforms the lover into the 
object loved; and where two friends have but one soul there 
can be no secret between them; wherefore My Truth said: ‘/ 
well come and we will dwell together.” 

Did ever poet tell in sweeter words of the love of human 
friendship ? 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN IN THE LOVE FOR GOD, 


And even still more does He insist upon this unity and love 
among his creatures, and condemn the spiritual selfishness which 
tends to separate the soul from its fellows. “Jf there be two 
or three or more gathered together in my name, I will be in the 
midst of them. Why is it said two or three or more? The 
number one is excluded, for unless a man has a companion I 
cannot be in the midst. He who is wrapt up in self-love is 
solitary. Why is he solitary? Because he is separated from 
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my grace and the love of his neighbor. So that he who is soli- 
tary—that is, alone in self-love—-is not mentioned by My Truth 
and is not acceptable to me.” 

Can altruism plead more eloquently the brotherhood of 
man? And who shall now deny that “Catholicism is nothing 
if not the religion of universal love” ?—for it must be remem- 
bered, to borrow the words of the introduction to “ The Dialogo,” 
in the life of St. Catherine, that it is from first to last but “a 
mystical exposition of the doctrines taught to every child in 
the Catholic Sunday-school.” 

“The God-idea and not the Self-idea,” says the writer, “ is in 
the Christian scheme the centre of the soul’s mystical periphery.” 
It has been shown to us that the God-idea is imperfect until it 
has reached that degree in which love of God and love of the 
neighbor are made one. “ Heresy;’” he continues, “may be de- 
fined as a centrifugal tendency of the human spirit, which in 
reaction tends to replace the true centre, God, by the false cen- 
tre, self. The idea under which this tendency is disguised 
varies indefinitely from Arius to Luther, but the tendency is 
always the same; like the evil spirit in the Gospel, its name is 
Legion.” 

HERESY PERVERTS HUMAN LOVE. 

The strongest manifestation of this tendency in all religions 
outside of the true church is shown nowhere so plainly as in 
the literature of the Protestant world, with its false exaggera- 
tion of the part that is played in life by the love of the sexes, 
depicting the different phases of human passion—envy, hatred, 
jealousy, and despair—as but the expressions of the depth and 
power of this emotion. What is all this but the Self-idea and 
a forgetfulness of the true relations of the soul to God and 
the: neighbor? In true love such emotions have no part. 
“ Dost thou know how the imperfection of spiritual love for 
the creature is shown?” says the Divine Voice. “It is shown 
when the lover feels pain if it appear to him that the object 
of his love does not satisfy and return his love, or when he 
sees the beloved one's conversation turned aside from him, or 
himself deprived of consolation, or another loved more than he. 

It is because his love for me is still so imperfect that 
his neighborly love is so weak, and because the root of se//f- 
Jove has not been properly dug out.” 

Here, indeed, is an analysis of the Self-idea, which is the 
motive of love as it is commonly depicted to us, that strikes 
at the very root of the matter. “That love which is’ patient 
and kind, which believeth all things, hopeth all things, and en- 
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dureth all things,” is not to be recognized in the selfish passion 
which poses as true love in the novel of to-day. It is a coun- 
terfeit which heresy alone was capable of producing, and its 
existence dates from that time when heresy covered with its 
baneful wings almost the whole face of the civilized world. 


THE SELF-IDEA_ OF PROTESTANTISM. 


The Self-idea in Protestantism was manifested almost at the 
beginning of its career in the reigning thought of the literature 
of the Renaissance, whose strongest characteristic was the re- 
vival of the element of the sensuous. The restraining hand of 
Catholic doctrine being lifted, there was nothing now to keep 
men from pouring forth from their hearts at will and in full 
tide every emotion and passion which the human heart can ex- 
perience. No matter if souls might be swept away by the on- 
rushing torrent, let art have its full swing and put no check on 
the reins of genius. 

Catholic doctrine might teach, if it will, that it were better 
to lose a whole school of literature than that one human soul 
should be sullied by an impure thought, as it had proved that 
it were better to lose a nation rather than mar the integrity 
of the marriage sacrament. By such teaching the world says 
it but proved its ignorance and its inferiority to art. But as 
the church has always, and will ever, hold to a practice consis- 
tent with her teachings, so, too, has heresy worked out to a 
logical fulfilment the promises it gave at the beginning of its 
career. No Catholic, as such, could write the naturalistic novel 
of to-day ; because the motive of such a novel is founded on 
the inference that the full gratification of sensual love is the 
be-all and end-all of human happiness, and this is a slander 
on human life. No child of Adam would ever be willing to 
accept as his full portion of happiness such gratification ; for 
that portion of his being, his soul, which is the part that pos- 
sesses the largest capacity for happiness, is left out of the reck- 
oning altogether. They who thus depict nature have grasped 
but her feet of clay, and are 


“Without the power to lift their eyes and see 
Her god-like head crowned with spiritual fire 
And touching other worlds.” 

LOVE IN THE NATURALISTIC NOVEL. 


‘““A pure naturalistic novel, in the strict sense of the word, 
is an impossibility,” says our author, “because natural science 


7 
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can no more ‘organize’ human life than a knowledge of the 
chemical constituents of color can make a man an art critic.” 

If it were, however, but a question of the value and rela- 
tion of naturalism to art or literature we might -yield our 
ground, defeated if not convinced, but more than this and 
sadder than this is the import of the question involved in the 
delineation of love in the modern novel. 

There is not a corner of the civilized world where its influ- 
ence has not reached, nor a fold in the heart of society which 
has not been touched by it. The world no longer loves ac- 
cording to the way the heart dictates; it learns the art from 
the modern novel, and uses it as a text-book in which it finds 
the rules and methods by which the art is best acquired. Men 
and women love as they have learned to love from books. The 
ingenuous love of those days in which there were no books 
from which to learn the art would now be considered as un- 
pardonable vulgarity. And at the end of it all it is found 
that the text-books have lied; their rules are false and their 
methods failures. Yet still are the presses grinding out the 
food which feeds the great divorce evil of to-day and eats the 
heart out of human society; and still is aspiring genius prosti- 
tuting its mission in life by striving to satisfy more and more 
the cravings of human passion by its false analysis of human 
life. And how could we expect otherwise from it when at 
every new delineation of the “natural” there goes up the lau- 
dations of an admiring world, and a new expression of the 
“psychic” (not spiritual) ‘part of our being may to-morrow win 
for a man a place among the “ forty immortals.” 

There is no more pitiful evidence of the prevalence which 
the sentiment in regard to this matter has obtained than when 
we find Catholics trying to vindicate the theories of the school 
of naturalism; and even more than this, see those who have 
received the talent to use their pen weakly following in the 
wake of the disciples of this school. 


CATHOLIC LOVE-STORIES. 


® Catholic literature, in order to take its stand with contempo- 
rary literature, must have its love-stories, say they; and these 
stories must conform, on general lines at least, to the style which 
meets the approbation of our modern critics. Imitation of that 
which is good and genuine is repulsive enough, but imitation of 
that which is bad is too base for us to be able to find expression 
for our disgust for it. The pen in the hands of such a Catho 
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lic becomes as a two-edged sword, wounding both himself and his 
readers. That they are not conscious in following such a course 
that the reefs and shoals of sensuality lie not far ahead, but 
makes their danger all the greater. 

By all means let us have in our Catholic literature the faith- 
ful portrayal of pure love, good and true. We will, however, 
recognize it when we see it without the impertinent intrusion 
upon our imagination of silly details and the sickening delin- 
eations of its physical expression, that mar the beauty of the 
image and take the bloom and delicacy away from the idea. 

Let us admire it not only as the reflection, but as a part of 
that perfect and Divine Love which will one day absorb our 
being into Itself, for the purpose of God in creating it was to 
give man a symbol by which he might measure with his human 
faculties the depth and height and breadth of the love that he 
shall possess eternally. We were to see its beauty reflected 
in our hearts, as the beauty of the heavens is reflected in the 
shallow pool. We know that we but see the image when we 
look, but it is to us as lovely as the real; we gaze upon it 
lovingly, both the reflection and that which is reflected, for they 


are one. 
The part of naturalism is to destroy what is to it an illusion. 


It would officially seek to “analyze,” according to its own gross 
conceptions, this “illusion”; and at its touch the reflection upon 
which we have been gazing becomes broken and distorted, and 
where once we saw the very beauty of heaven we now behold 
but the clay of earth. 


THE MYSTIC PERFECTS NATURE. 


The study of naturalism, however, is not excluded from 
mysticism ; but mysticism goes through and beyond naturalism 
to the supernatural. The intricacies of human nature, in all 
their sense and essence, were explored by the virgin mind of 
this young saint to a depth unconceivable to an unspiritual mind. 
Human nature in all its forms and aspects passed in review 
before her with a realism which at times made her soul shrink 
back faint, sickened, and aghast; and yet viewing thus the 
corruption of human nature as it appeared thus to her, she could 
see rising far above it all the greatness and the inherent beau- 
ty of the human soul. 

When naturalism shall have reached its final analysis, and 
when it shall have been proven to it that there is a height as 
well as a depth in man’s nature which human thought and ex- 
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pression can never compass, then to mysticism will be conceded 
its rightful place in the science of life, for science it is in the spiri- 
tual order as much as in the natural order is the art of music, 
-to which of all things im art and science it bears the closest 
affinity. ‘Mystical science is the counterpoint of the soul’s sym- 
phony.” As one note omitted in a.strain of music will create 
a discord that will mar the expression of the whole, so can the 
harmony of an almost perfect soul be marred by one false trait. 

The soul that has acquired perfection is one that has be- 
come perfectly attuned in all its faculties to the God-principle 
underlying all creation. ‘“‘ Man’s approach to God is regulated 
by the strictest laws and follows a true mathematical curve.” 
Yet nothing could be freer than its individual action, for it can 
follow no other path in this ascent than that traced for it by 
its own intimate constitution. 

Each soul is as a different instrument played upon by the 
Divine Hand, and each produces a different strain. It will be 
the blending of these strains that will make the. eternal sym- 
phony of heaven. ) 


BEATI MUNDO CORDE. 
BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


“LEST are the pure in heart.” O Love Divine! 
| Who seest all our weakness, all our sin; 
What foes assail us from without, within ; 
What chains of earth around our hearts entwine: 
Thou knowest all; and that sweet Heart of Thine 
To every grief and care of ours hath grown akin, 
For Thou art Man as we; and we may win 
Grace to be like Thyself. O Christ! we pine, 
We long for this alone. Lo! Thou art pure, 
Purer than words can say; but we have turned 
Careless away from Thee, nor could endure 
Thy gentle yoke, Thy loving Voice have spurned. 
Turn us at last to Thee; Thy word is sure— 
Not all in vain Thy Heart for us hath yearned. 
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BY ALICE C,. KELLOGG. 


‘*SucH a perfect life as hers, again 
In the world we may not see ; 
For her heart was full of love and her hands 
Were full of charity.”"— Phebe Cary. 


mS I read Adelaide Anne Procter’s poems and am 
comforted and strengthened with their beautiful 
thoughts, I am impressed that she is not known 
and loved as her works and life merit; so re- 
plete are her verses with sweet thoughts for the 
sad, with courage for the weak, with patience for those that 
have to endure. One feels while reading, had she not realized 
just this pain or sorrow she could not write so feelingly and 
knowingly. Adelaide Anne Procter was born in Bedford Square, 
London, on the 30th of October, 1825. She was a daughter of 
the famous “ Barry Cornwall,” and gifted by nature. Her early 
life and surroundings were such as to aid her to develop her love 
for poetry and literature; for she met, at her father’s house, 
James T. Field, Dickens, Tennyson, Thackeray, and many more 
celebrated in literature, art, and song. Her mother was a most 
refined and cultivated person. Her father, a true poet, had al- 
ways extended to her the greatest encouragement and sympathy. 
From childhood she breathed an air of grace, elegance, and 
kindness; and it so permeated her being that through her 
natural gift of poetry she was able -to infuse and bless others 
with its sweetness. 

Her lofty spirit showed itself when she sent her contribu- 
tions to Dickens's paper under an assumed name, lest his close 
friendship for her father should cause him to accept them even 
were they not up to his idea of excellence. But their own 
true worth brought great commendation from this famous 
genius, whose praise must have been very pleasant to the young 
writer, coming, as she knew it did, not for her name but for the 
beauty of her poems. 

She was an untiring student, seeming to care only for a 
study to master it, and then proceed to some new task. She 
was somewhat of a musician and an artist. An enthusiastic 
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and patient worker, her mind and heart were always filled 
with some project to help the poor and unfortunate. With a 
will and affection for humanity beyond her physical strength, 
such ceaseless activity at last broke down even her good con- 
stitution. 
Some of her sweetest and strongest poems are comprised in 
A Chaplet of Verses, issued in 1862 for the benefit of a night 
refuge for homeless women and children in London, a work in 
which she was much interested and did much to forward. They 
contain that most beautiful and appropriate prayer for every 
human being to offer, “Per Pacem ad Lucem,” closing with 


these beautiful lines: 


“TI do not ask my cross to understand, 

My way to see; 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand, 
And follow Thee. 

Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 
Like quiet night ; 

Lead me, O Lord, till perfect Day shall shine 
Through Peace to Light.” 


When we have reached that light and can offer it truth- 
fully, we are prepared to live rightly and worthy to die. Among 
the purest love poems in the English language I count her 
“Warrior to his Dead Bride”’ and “ Because.” “The Present” 
is a stirring poem to rouse the dreamer to action, not to waste 
time on the promises of the past. “Strive, Wait, and Pray” 
closes with this blessed verse : 


“Pray, though -the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading— 

Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 
An answer, not that you long for, 

But diviner, will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 

Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 


So full of the mystery and divinity of poetry is “A Lost 
Chord” that had she written no other I feel this poem should 


have made her name immortal. 
Notwithstanding the sweet, sad vein that seems to dominate 
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her verse, all her poems are permeated with a strength and 
steadfastness that endue one with courage to meet life’s diffi- 
culties; while they are a friend that one turns to for consola- 
tion in sad or thoughtful hours. They give one sympathy, but 
also urge one to work and to endure. Miss Procter was a per- 
son of most bright and cheerful disposition, though her works 
might impress one otherwise. She came near all sides of life, 
and all were dear to her. These verses from ‘“‘ Maximus’’ speak 
forcibly to one who has known failure—perhaps failure when 
it signified having done right and done one’s best. Though 
success is sweet, under some circumstances failure may mean 
even higher reward. 


“Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


“Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight.” 


As we read “Links with Heaven,” the last stanza of which is 


“ Ah, Saints in heaven may pray with earnest will 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers ; 

Yet there is prayer in heaven more tender still— 

The little children pleading for their mothers,” 


it would seem impossible, did we not know the author to be 
A. A. Procter, that these touching lines were written by any 
one save a mother—one who had tasted the joy and pain of 
adding a costly blossom to the world’s flower-garden, and also 
of giving this precious gift back to the arms of Jesus, while 
they must linger to perform their duties, cheered only by the 
thought that their flower was ever growing in beauty and fra- 
grance in God’s presence, and that when their work was pa- 
tiently and faithfully finished they would be called to claim 
their own. What a generous, sympathetic nature must one 
have had, who had not endured the trial, to have entered into 
it so entirely, and written words that must ever be such com- 
fort to all mothers who are mourning the loss of their beloved 
ones, that will ever give them courage to bear, and almost 
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make them feel the presence of their loved ones aiding them in 
their otherwise desolate journey ; also shedding a hope on their 
path of a blest reunion. Her “Chaplet of Flowers” abounds 
in delightful thoughts, each verse a gem in itself; one of 
which is 
“These flowers are all too brilliant, 
So place calm heart’s-ease there ; 
God’s last and sacred treasure 
For all who wait and bear.” 


A holy message is given in the closing lines of “ Life and 
Death ” : 
“ My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 
The angels of heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all.” 


But the beauties of her different poems crowd upon me so 
that discontent forces itself into my mind because I must leave 
out in any case many beautiful thoughts that plead for utter- 
ance. But what charms even more than the delightful verses is 
the Aeart that speaks through and beneath all in tenderest 
accents. 

Although of a restless nature, in her last sickness, which con- 
tinued many months, she was a patient,,cheerful sufferer, and 
on the 2d of February, 1864, she fell asleep in Jesus. How 
complete her trust in the dear Christ was she has beautifully 
expressed in the close of “ Beyond”: 


“Tf in my heart I now could fear that, risen again, we should 
not know 

What was our Life of Life when here—the hearts we loved so 
much below— 

I would arise this very day, and cast so poor a thing away. 

But love is no such soulless clod. Living perfected, it shall 
rise 

Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory to the skies; 

And that which makes this life so sweet shall render Heavenly 
joy complete.” 


A noble woman, a zealous Catholic. Faithful in all the du- 
ties of life, she has received a priceless crown at her Master's 
hands. 
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COLOSSUS ought to look much better from a 
remote point of view than from a very close 
proximity. On the top of the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris there is an Olympian group, representing 
men and horses, which seen from the street 

appears all symmetry, but when examined from the roof of 
the arch shows nothing more sightly than rough clods of clay 
flung together Pelasgian fashion. The great Colossus of the 
North, as the Russian Empire is often described, reverses this 
rule of vision. Tartar 
barbarians, with a gor- 
geous veneer of civili- 
zation put on for state 
occasions, is the de- 
scription of the people 
to which we have been 
accustomed ever since 
we began to hear or 
read anything about. 
them. The monarchy 
was “a despotism tem- 
pered by  assassina- 
tion,” according to 
eminent English states- 
men. The people were 
grovelling slaves, cow- 
ering in abject fear of 
their despotic czars. 
As we lately read the 
reports of the corre- 
spondents of our great 
newspapers sent to a 
write about the Czar’s Deiat 
coronation, we rubbed 
our eyes in more wonder than Aladdin at the marvels of his 
lamp. 

One fact stands out most prominently in every one of these 
narratives. It is now established. beyond yea or nay, by the 
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testimony of many impartial witnesses, that the Russian Czar 
is really beloved by his subjects. All the newspaper correspon- 
dents have seen so many striking evidences of this attachment 
that it is impossible to doubt that their affection is entirely 
sincere. Now, this fact furnishes a very important element in 
the connection between ruler and ruled. Where such an affec- 
tion exists as has been shown in this case, our notions as to a 
despot must undergo considerable modification. Despotism is 
a condition so linked in our minds with all manner of tyranny 
and injustice, that we find some difficulty in reconciling it 
with a connection where, on the one hand, there is the most 
unbounded consciousness of a sovereignty conferred by God 
and joyfully acquiesced in by the people, and on the other, 
the veneration for the person of the ruler as the representa- 
tive of divine and temporal authority and the illustrious up- 
holder of the traditions of a conquering people. The poorer 
people seem to be especially imbued with this feeling. Every- 
where they went, on the public promenades, in the cafés, at 
the theatres, those amazed correspondents beheld men and 
women, even the very garcons at the hotels—a race not usually 
noted for pious practices—praying fervently for the Czar on the 
days of the chief functions in the coronation. They had never 
witnessed any such fervor elsewhere. Those who had beheld 
the manner in which the English and German sovereigns are 
received by the masses of their subjects, when they appear in 
public, were profoundly impressed by the striking contrast. 
Whatever their views of the attitude of the Russian popula- 
tion—whether they consider it blind servility or superstitious 
infatuation—it will be impossible henceforth to speak of the 
“divine figure of the North” as the hated despot whose iron 
rule is only maintained by the lances of his Cossacks, and 
whose death by the bomb or dagger of the Nihilist would 
form the just equipoise, in a semi-barbaric state of society, to 
an atrocious system of rule. 

Who dare say that this is not the view in which the Czar 
of Russia and his ascendency have from time immemorial 
been presented by the press outside his empire, and especially 
by the English press? And will any English organ have the 
temerity so to present it in the future, in face of what the 
past month has witnessed in Moscow? 

It is not congenial to American feeling to behold such an 
apotheosis of monarchy. It jars upon every fibre of that feel- 
ing which looks to republicanism as the only manly solution 
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of the great problem of social existence. The abject prostra- 
tion of millions before any one individual of the same kind, 
simply because he is the personification of power, derived 
originally from the people, is humiliating to our manhood. 
But there we must draw the line. The Russian people see 
no debasement.in it, and they are the most directly interested 
in the question. For good or for evil they are attached to 
their autocrat, and no outsiders have the right to quarrel 
with their loyalty. | 

Is it possible that 
the whole world has 
been long misinformed 
about Russia, and that 
what is called despot- 
ism is really the best 
—perhaps the only 
possible— arrangement 
by which the vast and 
motley congeries of 
peoples represented at 
the Czar’s coronation 
could be kept within 
the bounds of order? 
It is no small matter 
for wonder that such 
widely separated and 
antagonistic races and 
nations could be mould- 
ed into one empire, 
and made to acknow- 
ledge one unquestioned 
authority. The ques- 
tion arises—What if 
the Russian Empire were broken up? That empire covers one- 
sixth of the whole territory of the globe. Something like chaos 
must come again over one-half Asia and the whole of Europe. 
In the words of Tennyson, there would indeed be “ War and 
red ruin, and the breaking down of laws.” 

The Russian czars have had one distinguishing peculiarity. 
For the most part they have been men of ideas, and their 
unique position enabled them, fortunately or unfortunately, as 
the event proved to be, to put those, once formed, into prac- 
tice. The house of Romanoff, in especial, was fruitful of men 


THE DOWAGER CZARINA. 
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of ideas. It is questionable whether any other part of the 
world can point to such an empire-moulder as Peter the Great. 
Where else could we find a monarch who in order to get him- 
self a fleet went to work to learn the mechanical minutiz of 
ship-building ? Few men would have dared to do what Peter 
did in another direction—to alter the style of ladies’ dress by 
his own bare decree. To the mass of mankind this task might 
well seem a million times more difficult than that of making 
a fleet or building a capital. The abolition of serfdom by 
Alexander was a very notable instance of the originality and 
boldness of the Romanoff mind. Few of us living here have 
any idea how vast a revolution this effected, how perilous as 
an economical plunge it proved to be, or how like the opera- 
tion was to the rashness of playing with fire. The edict ruined 
thousands of nobles, and the Russian nobles have often been 
dangerous persons to trifle with. To sweep away the property 
of millions of people by a simple szc judeo, offering neither 
apology nor compensation, was an act that none but a 
Romanoff would dream of. Other members of the family have 
had ideas and carried them out—the making of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, for instance, the greatest engineering feat of 
the century. The young man who was solemnly crowned at 
Moscow a couple of weeks ago appears to have a full share of 
the Romanoff originality and independence. This conclusion is 
warranted by the course he took with regard to the Court of 
Rome and the coronation ceremony. 

This one little episode embraces a whole history, spiritual 
and temporal. 

It was not without a protracted struggle between the Court 
of Russia and the Vatican that the presence of a representa- 
tive of the Pope at the crowning of the Czar was secured. It 
was a most delicate question of ambassadorial etiquette. Leo 
XIII. would not assent to the despatching of a representative 
unless he were conceded precedence over all the other royal 
envoys. This touched a matter of state procedure which had 
been left unsettled by the Congress of Vienna, and owing to 
there being a difficulty about it Cardinal Vannutelli, who had 
been nominated to attend the coronation of the late czar, pre- 
ferred to remain at home rather than create a controversy. 
But now it was quite different. The Pope would send no 
envoy but an envoy extraordinary, and the place of such a 
Papal functionary is before all other envoys, according to 


immemorial usage. Nothing could shake the Pope’s resolution 
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on this point, and in the end the Russian government gave 

way. When we remember that the Czar is the head of the 

Russian Church as well as the Russian State, we feel the force 

of his surrender on this vital point. He recognizes an author- 

ity greater than his own, and rightly so, inasmuch as _ his 

spiritual supremacy is limited to the Russian Empire, while 

that of the Pope is world-wide. The spiritual ruler of the 

Catholic Church has no geographical limit to his domain, and 

as such his representative takes rank over all temporal princes. 
And with regard to the Pope’s selection of Monsignor 

Agliardi as his envoy extraordinary, thereby hangs a tale. 

The envoy does not yet 

hold the rank of prince 

of the church, a_ fact 

which makes the conces- 

sion of precedence to him 

all the more remarkable. 

But the Pope has selected 

him for this honor be- 

cause of the determined 

efforts made by two ex- 

alted personages to get 

him discredited. Up to 

a short time ago Mon- 

signor Agliardi had been 

the papal nuncio at Vien- 

na, and while there took 

sides very strongly with 

the Christian Social party. 

He is one of those pro- 

gressive men to whom 

Leo XIII. looks for the : = 

realization of his own THE PRESENT CZAR, NICHOLAs II. 

broad views on the elevation of the toiling millions. With these 

views he is in hearty sympathy. But the reactionary party in 

the church and in the state, the hopeless school who rely upon 

the wis inertia to triumph over all other schools and systems, 

would have none of him. The Emperor Francis Joseph and the 

King of the Belgians are strenuous disciples of this old school, 

and these illustrious personages used all their power with the 

Vatican to bring about the recall of Monsignor Agliardi. They 

were successful in so far as having him recalled—-for the purpose 

of being entrusted with the highest office the Pope could ask any 
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other dignitary to undertake. This significant act sets the seal 
upon Leo’s document to society. He wishes all men, be they 
kings or be they day laborers, to understand that the church 
is on the side of honorable toil and with the just aims of a 
manly democracy. 

Theoretically the czardom is the head of a democracy. It 
is in the working of the system that this view is proved to be 
paradoxical. It has been paternalism or blind tyranny, accord- 
ing to the personal disposition of the autocrat, or the political 
condition of the times. But the favorite ré/e of the czar at 
his best is that of father of his people. There is no one, 
theoretically, between him and the people. The Council of 
Ministers to whom he applies for advice are nominally but 
the instruments of his rule; but too often they are the real 
rulers, and he but a terrified puppet in their hands. What 
indications the new Czar has given lead to the belief that he is 
more inclined to trust the people than any of his predecessors. 
The police, of course, do not like this. They would fain sur- 
round him with a battalion of body-guards and spies, forgetful 
of the fact that these did not avail to save Alexander II. from 
assassination in the street. Since he came to the throne he 
has gone about the streets of St. Petersburg with no more cere- 
mony than a private citizen. Above all, he has expressed a 
desire for the prevalence of religious freedom. His words on 
receiving a deputation of Poles a short time ago were strongly 
significant on this point: “Be assured I make no difference on 
account of your religion. All my subjects are equally dear to 
me.” 

A couple of incidents of recent occurrence are noteworthy 
as indicative of the Czar’s mind on the subject of religious 
toleration. The more important is the fact of a rebuke having 
been administered to the procurator of the Holy Synod, M. 
Pobedonostzeff, by the refusal of the Czar to sign the manifesto 
which this functionary had drawn up for his signature. The 
procurator is by his office the keeper of the imperial con- 
science, and the virtual head, therefore, of the ecclesiastical 
establishment. Personally this procurator is a most arrogant 
and intolerant bigot, and it was owing to his evil counsels that 
the late czar was induced to adopt the policy of persecution of 
Catholics which disgraced his reign. To find the new Czar 
setting him aside and altering his manifesto in a fiberal sense, 
is certainly an augury of better things. There is another in 
the invitation sent from the Imperial Chancellery to the metro- 
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politan, Archbishop Kozlowski, and the Catholic bishops, to for- 
ward to the Minister Goremkyn and the Department for Foreign 
Religions any statement of their wishes in the direction of a 
modification of the laws. This the Catholic bishops had 
already requested the metropolitan to do, but he, fearful of 
banishment to Siberia, had refused. 

The tendencies of a monarch are often indicated in his choice 
of books. It is said that the French authors whom Nicholas II. 
most reads are Victor Hugo and Lamartine, and the English, 
Shakspere, Scott, and 
Dickens. The lessons 
to be got from such 
minds as these are not 
calculated to nourish 
reactionary tendencies. 

The interest which 
centres around these 
personal _ indications 
derives its intensity 
from the action of the 
czars in the past with 
regard to religious 
freedom and the pro- 
gressive impulses of 
the people. A settled 
traditional policy of 
hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church has 
been one of the most 
noteworthy features of 
Russian rule for the 
past two centuries. No 
religious persecution 
has been more relent- 
less than that of the Russian government against the Catholic 
Poles. This persecution has had its root in political and 
dynastic questions. It originated before the house of Roman- 
off came to the throne, through the failure of the line of Ivano- 
vitch, the descendants of Rurik, the founder of the Russian 
Empire. There is a story connected with it something like 
that of Perkin Warbeck in English history. 

The last of the Ivanovitch czars, according to Russian offi- 
cial history, was Feodor, son of Ivan the Terrible. A younger 
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brother of his, named Demetrius, was believed to have died, 
either by assassination or suicide, at the age of eight years. 
Feodor was weak-minded, and his brother-in-law, Boris Gondo- 
nov, easily gained such influence over him as to become in time 
the de facto ruler of the empire. But after some years a young 
man appeared upon the scene who claimed to be Prince De- 
metrius, son of Ivan, stating that he had escaped from the 
hands of the assassins, and proving his identity to the satisfac- 
tion of Sigismund, King of Poland, Henry IV. of France, the 
King of Portugal, the Palatine of Sandomir, and other power- 
ful personages. The papal nuncio at Cracow, Monsignor Ran- 
goni, became an ardent supporter of his cause, and the Polish 
Jesuits took it up with enthusiasm. Demetrius became a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, and married Marina, daughter of 
the palatine, after he had waged a. successful campaign against 
Boris Gondonov and the imbecile Feodor. His claims were 
recognized by the two popes of his time, Clement VIII. and 
Paul V. He was crowned czar, but did not enjoy the dignity 
for more than a year before he fell under the knives of assas- 
sins, in the pay of one whose life Demetrius had only a little 
time before spared when he had been condemned for his parti- 
cipation in the early plot against himself. This man, Basil 
Schonjski, then stepped into the murdered czar’s place, and 
founded the present dynasty of Russia. All the records of 
the transaction have been carefully made to conform to the 
theory that Demetrius was an impostor, and therefore rightly 
got out of the way; but a work published some years ago in 
Paris, by Father Pirling, S.J., presented the strongest grounds 
for believing that Demetrius was the true son of Ivan the 
Terrible. But the Russian people have been taught to believe 
that such is not the case, and the support which Demetrius re- 
ceived from Rome, and from the Polish Jesuits and the Catho- 
lics of the kingdom generally, is bitterly remembered to this 
day. The course of the Romanoffs ever since that tragic event 
has given new point to the reflection— 


“Forgiveness to the injured doth belong: 
He never can forgive who does the wrong.” 


It is time for the ancient feud to cease, however, whether 
Demetrius were an. impostor or a veritable Ivanovitch. Crime 
does not excuse crime; Schonjski is no more acceptable to 
mankind than a false representative of Ivan the Terrible. If 
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the Poles erred in backing Demetrius, most piteously have 
they atoned for their mistake. If the new Czar be imbued with 
the spirit of a new and better time, as he appears to be, he 
will wipe the slate clean for the writing of a. new and brighter 
chapter for unhappy Poland. For his own people he seems 
well disposed enough. There is a magnificent part before him, 
if he wishes to play it. His vast empire is rolling out its fron- 
tiers and rough-hewing the paths of civilization year by year 
in hitherto inaccessible places. His people are enterprising, 
kindly, persevering. They look up to him as no other people 
do to a sovereign, and his example must have a powerful effect 
for good or evil. We can only hope that the fair auguries with 
which his name began may be borne out by the results of his 
reign, so that the czardom may acquire in the apprehension of 
the world a less ominous meaning than history has so often 
proved it to possess. 


A SUCCESS. 


BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


FRAGMENT of Fame’s void whole, 
A bargain bought of Pain— 
The evanescent gain 

Of an immortal time-fooled soul! 
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BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


im SAY, Harty, old fellow, will you come for a stroll 
along the quays? ‘Twill freshen us up, my dear 
boy. After that crowded room I feel stifling. 
"Tis a glorious night; no lanterns or link-boys 
wanted. Come along.” 

The speaker was a jovial-looking man, of handsome rubi- 
cund face and rich mellow voice, full of the delicious Southern 
Irish brogue. He was attired in full evening dress; with a 
frilled shirt-front, in which a diamond breast-pin glittered in 
the moonlight. There were diamond buckles in his shoes, and 
buttons of the same costly material shone along the edge of 
his gold-braided purple coat. 

“Nonsense, Tivy!” replied the gentleman addressed; 
“’twould be tempting fate. In this rig we would not walk 
very far without being set upon and robbed.” 

“Robbed! Get out, you great hulking son of Anak! I 
would like to see the three dare-devils who would undertake to 
rob you. And we with our pinking-irons, too! A good joke, 
by the Lord Harry! There’s Miss Gould waiting for her chair. 
Come, let us have another look at her before she gets in—a 
goddess, sir—a goddess!” 

“*Tis no joke at all, Tivy,’’ remonstrated the big man, 
with a desperate attempt at gravity as the two descended the 
steps of the Assembly Rooms; “the city is full of sturdy beg- 
gars and fellows from the mountains, and every night there is 
somebody robbed or attacked.” 

“Well, I don’t’ mind running the risk as long as I have you 
for company,” said his companion, in a mock soothing tone. 
“For while you are settling accounts with any half a dozen 
that may happen to come up, I can run to call the watch; 
don’t you see, Harty?” 

“Get out, you incorrigible fire-eater! You run to call the 
watch? Why, to tell the truth, my friend, my only dread 
about going along with you is that you may get me into a 
shindy.” 

The speaker glanced complacently at his gigantic nether 
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limbs, clad in shining silk stockings, and not unworthy of 
adorning an Apollo Belvedere, as he thrust one elbow pleasantly 
into his friend’s nearest ribs. The two cronies laughed hilari- 
ously and made their way up the street, to the side entrance 
to the Assembly Rooms, where some ladies and their male 
escorts were waiting the arrival of their respective sedan-chairs. 
There was a musical buzz of talk punctuated by ripples of sil- 
very laughter, a shimmering of satins, a fluttering of lace, and a 
flashing of jewelled sword-handles and glittering shoe-buckles as 
the gay throng stood at the wide porch waiting their turns of 
exit. 

It had been a musical evening at the Assembly Rooms. 
The great Handel had come down from Dublin to give a selec- 
tion in aid of the local charities—for the time was marked by 
one of those periodical famines which round off successive 
epochs of maladministration in Ireland. All the ¢dte of Cork 
—that is, the Ascendency aristocracy—were there, for the great 
musician came down under the patronage of the Countess of 
Cork and the Countess of Bandon, Lady Jeffreys, and other 
aristocratic personages. 

“By Jove, Tivy, but she’s a dangerous Papist!” whispered 
Harty, bending over the shoulder of his companion and crush- 
ing his left biceps in a grip meant to be affectionate, but which 
made its victim wince. 

“Confound you, but you’re a far more dangerous Protes- 
tant!” cried Tivy, shaking himself free and wriggling. ‘‘You’ve 
turned my arm into pulp, man alive! If all Papists have such 
an effect upon you, I'll go in at last for their extermination.” 

“You will when the river Lee runs up St. Patrick’s Hill, 
but not till then, Tivy. I’d swear you love your Papist brother- 
in-law, Shandy, a thousand times more than his brother, 
Ludlow, who cut him out of the property by conforming.” 

“You might swear it, old boy. By Jove, Harty, I’d rather 
have his little finger than the other’s whole anatomy! I don’t 
believe there’s a bit of sincerity in that fellow, not to mention 
religion.” 

“Religion! Faugh! Don’t mention it, Tivy. Such religion 
as we see consists in the endeavor to get hold of your neigh- 
bor’s possessions and say that you.are excused because you are 
one of the saints. But there she goes! What a vision of love- 
liness! Enough to make a fellow turn Mahometan if she only 
asked him.” 

“There’s nothing on the statute book about Mahomet; so 
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that a fellow like you might safely make the sacrifice. But 
what about a Papist? Eh, Harty? Do you think you would 
join the idolaters if she asked you?” 

“Good faith, I would, if she were to be the idol—and I 
could do that this minute without making any change at all!” 
said Harty enthusiastically. ‘But I suppose that matter is 
already settled beyond alteration. That French fellow with 
the long, queer name—” 

“Count de la Verrha—Verrhay de— ” 

“Yes, that’s about enough. He, it seems, has carried all 
before him—confound him for a frog-eating Johnny Crapaud! 
He has the title, you see.” 

“And he'll have the Goold too—eh, Harty?” interjected 
the other with a merry cackle at his own orthoepical witticism. 
“There she’s landed now—safe at home; and well she may 
thank her stars for it with such a wild pack around her, and 
when it’s quite the fashion to run away with heiresses, whether 
they have beauty or not.” 

“Ay, and when it means hanging, maybe; or at the least 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, if you’re caught at it— 
and ‘faith only it did I might be almost tempted,’” returned 
Harty a little moodily and bitterly. ‘It’s too bad to see those 
foreign beggars coming over here and capturing every pretty 
Papist girl that’s. worth the taking.” 

“It is maddening, my dear boy; but what can you do? 
Unless you get Papist heiresses included in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which enables you to demand a Papist’s horse for five 
pounds, I don’t see any help for the grievance.”’ 

“A good idea, by Gemini! and I'll see about getting up a 
deputation of eligible bachelors to press it on our city mem- 
bers’ attention.” 

While this dialogue was going on, the fair girl who was the 
subject of it and an elderly lady whose chair had led the 
way had mounted a flight of steps which led up to the Gould 
mansion; a stream of light had issued from the opened door, 
and a crouching figure which had been concealed by the flight 
of steps drew back a pace lest its rays might reveal his pres- 
ence. As soon as the door was shut and the chair-bearers were 
about to move off, the figure darted forward to the foremost 
man. Harty and Tivy, who stood at the opening of a narrow 
laneway close to the house, could easily hear his eager half- 
whisper : 

“My friend, tell me—are you a Catholic?” 
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“A Catholic!’’ was the astonished reply. ‘Why what else 
‘ud I be? Why do you ask?” 

“ Because, my friend, I am a Catholic priest, and there is 
a party out hunting for me. I implore you, for the love of 
God, to take me into your chair and find some means of get- 
ting me on board a Portuguese vessel that’s lying just below 
the Custom-house. You do not believe me—see, there’s my 
stole.” 

The man and his companion had stood hesitating and in- 
credulous, but now their doubts were removed. 

‘‘That’s enough, your riverence,” said the man first addressed. 
“Get into the chair, and then we'll see how ’tis to be done. 
‘Tis likely enough that there’s a watch kept on the ship, so 
we'll go about it some other way. In wid you, and then my 
mate an’ I will fix upon some plan.” 

The fugitive stepped into the stuffy receptacle, and the 
speaker closed the door after carefully shutting its little win- 
dows and drawing the blinds. The bearers lit their pipes and 
began conversing in low tones preparatory to starting. 

It was on the thoroughfare known as the South Mall that 
these incidents transpired. The Custom-house was situated at 
the extreme end of the Mall, not a very great distance off ; but 
the Mall was by no means deserted. An exceptionally brilliant 
moonlight flooded the wide street, and groups of wayfarers 
sauntering leisurely along could be seen for a considerable dis- 
tance. The tramp of armed patrols, too, at times broke the 
stillness, for the city was under a modified martial law, and 
the air had been full of rumors of the return of the “wild 
geese” ever since the rout of the English by the avenging brig- 
ade at Fontenoy, some score of years before. 

“There’s a chance for you, Tivy,” chuckled the big dandy. 
“If you want to get yourself into good graces with the govern- 
ment, now is your time.” 

“Much obliged to you for the compliment,” retorted Tivy 
a trifle stiffly. ‘“ But if my success in life is to depend on my 
turning informer, priest-hunter, or thief-taker, I’m content to jog 
along as I am.” 

Harty justified his cognomen by the genuine character of 
his outburst of mirth at his friend’s annoyance. He laughed 
so long and so loudly at the success of his ‘‘feeler’’ as to at- 
tract the attention of a couple of distant wayfarers, who, out 
of curiosity, turned their steps in the direction of the hilarious 
sounds, 
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Warned thus of the necessity of getting away from the spot, 
the chair-bearers to whom the fugitive priest had entrusted 
himself took up their burden hastily and moved off with it at 
an easy, swinging pace. 

An odd figure now approached the other two carriers—a 
little old man, dressed in a tattered naval uniform and wearing 
a three-cornered hat, with a ragged semblance of gold edging 
here and there on coat and hat. He limped along with the 
help of a stick. 

“Good-night, Admiral Ben. How are you, old boy?” were 
the greetings with which the two carriers received him. 

“ Good-night and good-luck,” he returned cheerily. “I’m 
finely, thanks be to God—only just a little bit tired, boys. 
’Tis hard work, you know, reviewing all these ships the whole 
day long. But duty must be done—duty must be done!” 

“Thrue for you, admiral. Maybe you’d like a lift home 
now ?” 

“T wouldn’t object, boys; I don’t mind if I confer on you 
the honor of carrying home an admiral; and maybe I'll write 
to the king to get him to decorate you for distinguished ser- 
vice in presence of the enemy.”’ 

“The inimy, admiral. Yerra, tell us where the inimy is. 
I can’t see him at all,” replied one of the carriers, laugh- 
ingly. 

“There he is, coming along there with a couple of his 
gang—that hangman, Knox. He’s on the prowl for somebody 
to-night, and when I couldn't give him the information he 
wanted he kicked me out of his way.” 

“He did, admiral? And what did you do?” 

“JT did what any gentleman should. I asked him for an ex- 
planation of his intentions, and instead of giving me any he 
only cursed me. I'll report him to the king and have him 
reprimanded. His behavior is entirely unbecoming.” 

“Why don’t you fight him, admiral ?”’ 

“Fight him! You forget my rank, boys. An admiral can- 
not fight with a low fellow like that—a common priest- 
hunter ?” 

“Glory to you, admiral! You wouldn’t dirty your boots 
with him. That’s the gintleman all out. Here, get in, an’ we'll 
take you home safe an’ sound.” 

“Thank you, boys. I want to be up early in the morning. 
They’re going to hang Judas on that Portuguese ship below 
there, and I’m bound to be there to review the ceremony.” 
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“What’s that he said about hanging Judas, Tivy?” said 
the big beau, as the carriers moved off with ‘the admiral.” 

“Qh! ’tis a custom the Portuguese ships always carry out 
on Good Friday,” answered his companion. ‘“ To-morrow—or 
rather to-day, for that’s one o’clock going by Shandon—they will 
enjoy this religious pastime. Did you never see them at it?” 

“No; and I’d like to see the performance.” 

“Well, drop in on me in the forenoon, and we'll both go 
down to the quay. Perhaps they’d let us on board the ship if 
we're civil.” 

“Faugh! Garlic and olive-oil! I think I’d forego the honor.” 

“All right ; we can stay ashore then. But come away; that 
fellow Knox seems to be coming over.” 

“Stop. I’ve a notion. Let us hear what he has to say.” 

“ He’s a repulsive scoundrel; the sight of him makes me 
sick. One of those wretches who turned Protestant in order to 
get hold of his poor old father’s property; and d a much 
good it did him. Too lazy to work at his blacksmith’s forge, 
he’s a loafer now—waiting for something to turn up in his line 
—something dirty to do.” 

“All the better for our fun. If we don’t manage to play a 
trick on him, I’ll stand a magnum of port.” 

“All right, then; but, mind, I’ll have no hand in it. I 
despise the creature so much that I couldn’t trust myself to 
speak to him.” 

“ Leave it all to me, then. Here he comes.” 

Separating himself from a couple of ill-looking fellows who 
accompanied him, a gaunt, slouching, large-headed, black-avised 
man came over to the spot. 

“Good-night, gentlemen,” said he. 

Tivy made no reply, but promptly turned his back upon the 
speaker. Harty, however, returned the salutation. 

“Well, what’s the matter, Knox? Anything up to-night? 
What rogues, rebels, or rapparees are you after now?” 

“I’m after a vile traitor of a Jesuit priest, an emissary of 
France,” answered the fellow gruffly and eagerly. 

“What’s his name?” 

“Oh! he has a dozen names. Langley, I believe, is his right 
one. He’s in the city, I have positive information; and _ his 
purpose is to get away on a Portuguese ship that’s down there 
by the Custom-house quay.” 

“And you want to prevent such a misfortune and at the 
same time earn a hundred pounds?” 
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“T want to uphold the law and serve the king,” returned 
the other surlily. “You didn’t see any suspicious-looking per- 
son about here—did you? One of my men is certain that he 
ran him to earth in this neighborhood.” 

“Now that you speak of it, a very questionable sort of 
character was about here a little while ago. He’s gone off in 
a chair down there towards the shipping.” 

“What was he like, Mr. Harty?” 

“Tard to describe him; but I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if he was one of those erring fathers whom it is the duty of 
pious sons like you to enlighten or lighten. Thiggin thu ?” 

Knox scowled an almost audible scowl, it was so expressive. 
He would doubtless have vented his rage more freely, if he 
dared. He walked off quickly as if afraid to trust himself, and 
with his companions started off in pursuit of the second sedan- 
chair. It had got a good start, however, and it took him a 
quarter of an hour’s run to come up with it. When he had 
brought the bearers to a stand-still and found that the oc- 
cupant of the chair was the half-witted “admiral” upon whom 
he had lately vented his spleen for some trifling pleasantry, he 
executed some feats in profanity, and would have pulled the 
poor old creature out of the vehicle to abuse him further but 
for the interference of the chairmen. 

Meanwhile Father Langley had been borne off to the house 
of a well-known merchant at the farther end of Old George’s 
Street, close to Warren’s Place. From thence to the Custom- 
house quay was only a matter of a few hundred yards. 

It was the only house in the street on which light was 
visible. As the owner was one whose business, that of ship- 
chandler, necessitated frequent night-duty, he had been ac- 
corded the privilege denied to his neighbors who had no such 
excuse. Moreover he was a Protestant, and a citizen above 
suspicion or reproach. 

One of the chairmen rang the bell, and the summons was 
soon answered by the merchant himself—a venerable, cheery- 
looking man, whose silvery curls gave his ruddy, honest face a 
look as of the presiding deity of active business. 

“Mr. Wycherley,” said one of the men, touching his hat 
with an unfeigned air of respect, “we have taken the liberty 
of bringing to you a poor gentleman who is in danger. To 
put it plainly, sir, he is a priest, and there are people on the 
look-out for him. He wants to get away to-morrow by that 
Portuguese ship below there, and if you would be so kind as 
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to shelter him for a few hours ’tis all he’d ask. There’s no fear 
of any one coming here to look for him.” 

George Wycherley looked at the face of the man inside the 
chair before he made answer. He was one of those who de- 
pend a good deal upon what they read in the human counte- 
nance. In the gentle, patient, and refined face of the hunted 
priest he read enough to satisfy him. 

“My friends,” he said to the chair-bearers, “ you have paid 
me a compliment higher than anything you could say in bring- 
ing this gentleman to my house. Come in, sir, if you please, 
and make yourself perfectly at home.” 

He extended a welcoming hand as he spoke, to assist the 
priest from the vehicle, and led him up the steps and into the 
house. 

The priest had offered the men some money, but they would 
take nothing from him but a blessing. Mr. Wycherley insisted 
on their accepting a crown from fim. 

George Wycherley was a type of a noble-hearted few whose 
generosity lighted the gloom of the penal days. His mother 
had been a Catholic, and his father so liberal a Protestant, and 
so respected as an honorable man, that a neighbor of his, who 
had been proscribed after the Williamite war, had left him his 
personal property in trust for his children; and most faithfully 
was the trust discharged. To emulate his parents in charity 
and justice had been George Wycherley’s great ambition through 
life. 

He made no attempt to gain any knowledge of the business 
which had brought his guest to Ireland. He knew full well 
that that business was connected with the interests of the pro- 
scribed religion. He never for a moment had given ear to the 
many concocted tales of popish plots with which the enemies 
of the old creed filled the public mind for the basest of pur- 
poses. He preserved too tender a recollection of his gentle 
mother, and her wise and loving counsels, to believe she could 
be so firmly attached as she was to a religion so gross and 
mundane in its objects as Catholicism was represented to be by 
its detractors. 

He brought his guest into the back parlor of his house, put 
out the lights in the front, so as to remove all suspicion, and 
sat with him until daybreak listening delightedly to the learned 
priest’s conversation while he did the honors of the table. At 
daybreak they started for the ship, Mr. Wycherley drawing his 
guest’s arm within his own. They met nobody but the sentries 
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outside the Custom-house. A solitary boatman was stationed 
at the slip below Warren's Place. 

A few hundred yards down the river lay the craft of which 
Father Langley was in quest. She was a scooped-out-looking 
sort of ship, whose mid-deck line lay very close to the water's 
edge, while her bow shot up obliquely like a bird’s bill, and a 
squat, three-windowed coupé was perched top-heavy-looking at 
her stern. 

They hailed the boatman, who was nodding at his ferry, 
and in a brief space they were clambering up the ladder which 
the men of the San Pedro had let down the ship’s side. 

In a few words Father Langley, who spoke in Spanish, 
made known his mission to the mate, and the mate roused the 
captain. Then the captain roused the cook, and then the cook 
roused the crew, and, although it was Good Friday morning, 
there was quite a joyous bustle on board the ship. 

Only the blue peter showed on her mizzen-mast, the visitors 
observed as they approached. Now the captain had the flag of 
Portugal run up on her main-mast as well. 

The mists of morning soon lifted from the bosom of the 
river and began rolling up the beautiful wooded heights of 
Glanmire and Tivoli. By and by people began assembling on 
the quays at either side of the river, in expectation of the cu- 
rious spectacle of the hanging of Judas in effigy. 

The swarthy Portuguese mariners, dressed in bright fantastic 
costumes, assembled on the deck about ten o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to hold a solemn court over the culprit Judas. A very 
life-like figure of a man represented the arch-traitor. Counsel 
for prosecution and defence spoke briefly, and then the judge, 
the ship’s mate, delivered sentence. Judas was to be keel-hauled, 
whipped, and hanged at the yard-arm, as often as his stuffed 
figure could stand the punishment. 

Chanting a weirdly mournful sea-hymn, the mariners bore 
the culprit off to his doom. They suspended him from the 
yard-arm, ducked him in the river, and then hauled him up 
and gave him the rope’s end unstintedly. Then they chanted 
another pathetic melody and dragged him from end to end of 
the ship and under the keel. Then they hitched him up again 
to the yard-arm and sang another vociferous requiem. All 
this they went through with the same gravity and earnestness 
as if the figure had been a real thing of flesh and blood under- 
going a merited punishment. 

Messrs. Harty and Tivy were in the crowd that in the 
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forenoon watched this quaint “mystery” from the quay. As 
they stood there they saw a boat row over to the side of the 
ship, which lay ready to weigh her anchors, in the middle of 
the stream. 

“There goes Knox, by Jupiter!” cried Harty excitedly. 
“He’s got on the priest’s scent, and there’s going to be 
trouble.” 

What transpired then was plainly visible to many. Only 
one man was allowed to get aboard the ship from the boat, 
and this was Knox. The captain stood at the gangway warn- 
ing the others off, with a few of the crew armed with marlin- 
spikes to repel them in case they invaded his vessel. Knox 
was seen expostulating with the captain and gesticulating with 
much vehemence. 

Then a cry of rage could be distinctly heard by those on 
shore, as Knox moved over to a quiet-looking man leaning 
against the ‘bulwark and seized him by the collar. A rush was 
made upon him, he was flung upon the deck, and in a twink- 
ling his hands and feet were bound and he was run up to the 
end of the yard-arm. 

Then the quiet-looking man came forward, and appeared to 
be expostulating with the men. They waved him respectfully 
away, and in a moment or two the stuffed figure had given 
place to the real one. Knox, the priest-hunter, was allowed to 
take the part of Judas Iscariot ! 

They soused him into the water and keel-hauled him until 
he was nearly dead. Were it not for the intercession of 
Father Langley, they would probably have finished the per- 
formance according to their ideas of poetical justice, by hang- 
ing him in earnest at the yard-arm. 

While the startled onlookers were watching these movements 
in fear and wonder, the vessel had got ready for sea, and 
before Knox could be rescued from his danger the vessel was 
out of reach. 

Toward evening Knox was picked up by a carman, as_ he 
was wandering in a sorry plight toward Passage West. There 
a boat from the San Pedro had put him ashore. He was found 
gazing ruefully upon a placard containing the speech of King 
George III. encouraging all loyalists to uphold “the Protestant 
interest.” “The Protestant interest!” muttered Knox bitterly. 
“Much good it was to me when I was nearly drowning. I’ll 
go home and set up my forge and work at my trade for the 
future, and let the Protestant interest look after itself.” 
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Sa LTHOUGH the electoral battle will have been 

# fought and won by one side or the other in Can- 

ada before the issue of this magazine, it is not 

irrelevant to make some observations on the salient 

=» points in the fight. The great interest for all 

parties centred around the education question. Circumstances 
have combined to elevate that question, as it affects Manitoba, 
to one of the first magnitude. Like Aaron’s rod, it has swal- 
lowed up all other questions by its own intrinsic importance. 
This is the case in Manitoba at least; in the rest of the Do- 
minion the interest of the constituencies is divided between the 
Manitoba problem and the question of protection or tariff re- 
form. Is it a very startling thing to find that the Catholic 
bishops have advised the Catholic voters to support the party 
which is pledged to do the Catholics of Manitoba justice in 
the vital matter of their children’s education? To us it would 
seem a dereliction of their duty had they held their peace at 
such a crucial moment. Bishops, although they be Catholics, 
have rights as other citizens have, and it is not unlawful for 
men connected with labor or philanthropic associations to meet 
and recommend certain men and measures in politics to the sup- 
port of the public. There is nothing in the office of a Catho- 
lic bishop or priest to deprive him of the fundamental rights 
of a free constitution. Hence we say that the expressions of 
surprise we find in certain non-Catholic publications over the 
action of the Canadian bishops belong to that order of rhetoric 
which is popularly known as cant. There is no fact more widely 
known, because there is no attempt to disguise it, than the 
active interference, often amounting to pulpit indecency, of 
non-Catholic ecclesiastics, in the United States, in political 
struggles. Deprecation of the course taken by the Dominion 
episcopate by non-Catholic organs is, under these circumstances, 
something suggestive of the piety of Pecksniff and Chadband. 
Whether the Conservative party have lost or won, there can 

be no doubt that the Catholics were well advised in giving 
them their support. Nothing could be clearer or manlier than 
the position taken up by Sir Charles Tupper, their leader, on 
the Manitoba school question. He insisted that the public faith 
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of the Dominion was at stake in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, and that if it repudiated the guarantees given the Mani- 
toba Catholics on the entry of their province into the Cana- 
dian Confederation it forfeited its honor as a state. If the 
Legislature of Manitoba desired to trample solemn undertak- 
ings under foot because the relative proportions of the reli- 
gious denominations had changed since then, such evil ex- 
ample could not be imitated with safety by the larger Legisla- 
ture. This was the position taken up by Sir Charles Tupper. 
On the other hand Mr. Laurier, who led the Liberal campaign, 
sought to shelve the school question by the device of a com- 
mission to inquire into the facts. This is a transparent subter- 
fuge. The facts have been investigated ad nauseam, and the 
Privy Council in England, which is the tribunal of ultimate 
resort, has decided that the Catholics must not be deprived of 
the rights guaranteed them by the State and the Dominion 
jointly before they consented to enter the Confederation. It is 
discreditable for organs which professedly support the cause of 
truth and morality to encourage the Orange majority in Mani- 
toba in a course of shameless oppression and a flagrant breach 
of public faith. 





A MEDITATION. 
BY VIATOR. 


m=) NTO the house of mourning I will go, 
Beside the bed of death to take my place, 
And learn upon the rigid form to trace 
The lesson of life’s journey here below, 
I said, intent to find that house of woe, 
When Conscience, holding forth its wizard key, 
Whispered : Amid the hall of memory, 
Whose door this opes, the dead I will thee show; 
Go, enter softly, and, with tender tread, 
Beside yon lonely couch thy station take ; 
Behold a form thereon in starkness laid, 
No more to rise till doomsday’s morn shall break ; 
Thy present self bent o’er thy past self dead— 
There mutely gaze and meditation make. 





Ww 
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WHAT stagnancy has befallen modern literature 
that the resurrectionist is abroad? It surely can- 
not be that there is a lack of living authors that 
the dead worthies who have played their part and 

had their day are being dragged into a post-mortem 
notoriety. Old works out of print and out of mind—and 
deservedly so—are thrust upon the market again without the 
slightest demand on the part of the public. Were it not for 
the respectability of the firms whose imprint they bear, we 
might suspect that thrift had something to do with the matter, 
since it costs nothing to produce a time-expired book save the 
printer’s bill. Recently we had to protest against the resusci- 
tation of Carleton’s distortions of Irish life. Now we have to 
denounce the reproduction of a still more outrageous carica- 
ture—the piece of literary buffoonery called Handy Andy.* 

Of Lover’s own purpose in writing this roaring extravagan- 
za, save to gratify a vulgar appetite for such horse-play as 
passes for fun in an English pantomime, it is hard to conjec- 
ture. He must have been not altogether insensible to the 
injury likely to result from the presentation of such characters 
as abound in Handy Andy. We find him dismissing the vil- 
lains of his work in the following most decorous piece of 
moralizing : 

“Tt is better to leave the base and the profligate in oblivion 
than drag their doings before the day. . . . There is plenty 
of subject afforded by Irish character and Irish life honorable 
to the land, pleasing to the narrator, and sufficiently attractive 
to the reader, without the unwholesome exaggerations of crime 
which too often disfigure the fictions which pass under the 
title of ‘Irish,’ alike offensive to truth as to taste—alike injuri- 
ous both for private and public considerations.” 

If we substitute for the word “crime” in the foregoing 
piece of censure the word “humor,” we have Lover’s condem- 


* Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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nation pronounced out of his own mouth. His hero Handy 
Andy is simply a grotesque exaggeration—witless, vulgar, and 
besotted; and the remainder of the company fit only for such 
a roaring farce. No doubt in Ireland, thanks to English 
influence and English corruption in the days which preceded 
Lover’s boyhood, grotesque types of character existed; but that 
such types serve the purposes of prejudice we have proof in 
the utterly illogical and contradictory introduction written for 
this issue of the book by Mr. Charles Whibley. 

After telling the reader that “its incidents are as impos- 
sible as its characters; you know that none of these comedies 
could have happened,” Mr. Whibley goes on coolly to say (of 
Squire O’Grady’s mother) “ The picture is excellently imagined ; 
and the old lady’s appearance in Dublin with a brace of duel- 
ling pistols and the cuckoo to see fair play, was assuredly 
seized from life.” 

Lover wrote in an age when such drivel as Handy Andy 
paid the author to write—just as “jungle”. yarns pay Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling just now. His Handy Andy is hardly any 
more a reflection of Irish life at any time than Radelais was 
of medieval French. 


We welcome a new edition of Rosa Mulholland’s charming 
Irish story, Marcella Grace,* and must congratulate the publish- 
ers, Benziger Brothers, on the exceedingly elegant binding and 
fine illustrations which embellish this issue. This is a specimen 
of Irish literature which one can commend without the slight- 
est reservation. Its plan and workmanship show that to the 
true artist and pure-minded Utt¢rateur it is not necessary to 
the success of a work that the nauseous and the prurient ele- 
ment in human nature be presented as the subject of study, 
nor the morbid appetite for sensational and harrowing incident 
be catered for. Neither in this work is there observable the 
faintest effort to create effect by the microscopic delineation of 
the little things of life, which makes so large a part of the aim 
of the new school. The author knows the value of such 
materials in their proper place, but wisely aims to depict 
human nature by means of the workings of the heart and 
the intellect rather than the number of patches on its raiment 
and the quantity and quality of the weeds in its back garden. 
There are no theories to be sustained, no literary fads to be 


* Marcella Grace. By Rosa Mulholland. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 
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aired in Rosa Mulholland’s work; and the reader who cannot 
find genuine pleasure in its easy grace and effortless power 
must be insensible to the worth of genuine literary work. 


We are reminded of the prairie device of fighting fire by 
starting another fire in an opposite direction by a little book of 
the erotic school called A Summer in Arcady.* Ina very stilted 
and enigmatically-worded preface the author avows his intent 
to make use of some very plain language in telling his love- 
story, but only for a high and noble purpose—namely, to stem 
the demoralization that the recent flood of bestial literature 
has produced. The remedy seems more homeceopathic than 
allopathic, after it has been carefully examined, and not a little 
reminds us of the warning against the handling of edged tools 
by certain elements of society. It would be ridiculous to call 
this production a story. It is a homily against the negligence 
of parents in not being more plain-spoken to their children on 
questions affecting their moral welfare. The tone in which 
this lesson is conveyed would seem to imply that the Fourth 
Commandment is out of date, or rather that its vocative and 
objective should change places. Respect for parental authority 
is not, unfortunately, the most conspicuous trait of our golden 
youth, and the result of the general spirit of precocious inde- 
pendence is pretty often a scorn of the most solemn warnings 
and the sagest advice from father and mother when these run 
counter to the own sweet will of the spoiled and puffed-up 
product of a false educational ideal. As a proof of his sin- 
cerity in tendering advice, the author dedicates this effort of 
his genius to his mother. 

Another theory of this preachy and nauseous novelette is 
that immorality in young people is a hereditament. This is one 
of the latest fads of the Lombroso school of theorists. It is 
shocking to find the true doctrine of the accessibility of sacra- 
mental grace to every soul, under proper guidance, confronted 
by this fatalistic superstition. Obscene literature is bad enough; 
sham philosophy and false religion are worse. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith possesses a strong style of story- 
telling. When he sits down to write one, it is a story he tells, 
not a thesis in philosophy he propounds. 

In ZJom Grogan*+ he paints with graphic touch the struggles 
of a brave, big-hearted, masculine sort of Irishwoman to carry 


* 4 Summer in Arcady. By James Lane Allen. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+ Jom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 
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on business after her husband’s death, and defeat the machinations 
of the Labor Union. The latter are depicted as being of a 
very pronounced Sing-Sing-deserving type. Although the book 
appears to be written for the purpose of arousing prejudice 
against labor organizations, it has a pathetic story running 
through it, and its technique is very life-like. We have no 
doubt it will be read with pleasure by people on the capitalist 
side. The book has many nice plates. 


A translation of Dr. Wederer’s Outlines of Church History 
has been made and published by the Rev. John Klute. The 
work is useful as a guide or exegesis, but does not pretend to 
be of any more help to the student. Being intended for the 
use of English-speaking scholars, a good deal of the original 
text of Dr. Wederer, having no relevancy to that object, in the 
translator’s view, has been omitted. He has had recourse in 
making his translation to the excellent manuals of Alzog and 
Brueck. The book bears the imprimatur of the Bishop of 
Cleveland, Right Rev. Dr. Horstmann. It is published by the 
Catholic Universe Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Brief biography may be regarded, in its skilful execution, 


as a fine art. To present the leading facts of a man’s life in 
the world, and his life in the spirit, requires something more 
than the laconicism of a Czsar. The art was understood by 
the learned monk who compiled the Calendar of the Benedictine 
hagiology,* Dom Atgidius Ranbeck. In this interesting work, 
which was published in Augsburg in 1677, we find some excel- 
lent specimens of nutshell biographies—graphic, pungent, and 
suggestive of character by their quaint touches. The facts that 
each saint’s nook was embellished by a plate, and that all these 
plates were the work of members of the order, lent the work 
an exceptional value. An English edition is now appearing. It 
is from the translation of J. P. Molahan, M.A., and has been 
edited by a Benedictine father, the Very Rev. J. Alphonsus 
Monall. Volume I. embraces the calendar for the first quarter of 
the year. The plates reproduced are full of curious detail, sym- 
bolical of the career of each of the saints described. The por- 
traits will attract attention as being the work presumably of 
contemporary Benedictines, or faithful copies of such pictures. 
It is to be remarked that the original biographies were never 
intended to be more than explanations of these engravings ; 


* Saints of the Order of St. Benedict. From the Latin of F, A2gidius Ranbeck, O.S.B. 
London: John Hodges, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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hence their brevity, and sometimes unsatisfactory character. To 
some of the saints a wrong nativity is ascribed—St. Fintan, for 
instance, who is spoken of as a native of Britain. 

In this instalment of the Calendar the print is very large and 
clear, being of the quasi-antique pattern; and the reproduction 
of the old engravings admirable. 


Another edition, making the fourth, of the Rev. H. F. Fair- 
banks’s pleasant book, A Visit to Europe and the Holy Land,* is 
now put forth by the publishers. In this fact we find substan- 
tial evidence of a desire for literature of a solid but unpreten- 
tious kind, such as may be serviceable to people in a position 
to make “the grand tour ” at some period of their lives. Father 
Fairbanks’s book is eminently suitable for all on such practical 
purpose bent. There is a fund of valuable information, con- 
veyed in a pleasant, easy way, in his book, which to Catholics 
especially makes it an excellent and agreeable itinerary. Many 
handsome plates embellish this edition. 


The third quarterly report of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety is a valuable addition to the literature of Christian sociol- 
ogy in the domain of fact. The Quarterly, as the report is 
formally intituled, has assumed quite a literary air, from the 
many flowers of poesy which blossom out amongst its drier 
records of relief work done, and administrative arrangements 
for the working of the charity. It opens with a paper on “In- 
temperance and Poverty,” by the Rev. A. P. Doyle, concern- 
ing the merits of which, for obvious reasons, we shall preserve 
a discreet silence. There is, amongst other interesting articles, 
an excellent one upon the “ New York Foundling Hospital,” by 
Mrs. J. V. Bouvier; also one of a suggestive and useful char- 
acter on “ Parochial Libraries,” by Lucien J. Doizé. The Quar- 
terly bears a strong recommendation from Archbishop Corrigan 
as eminently helpful towards the attainment of the beneficent 
ends of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


The triumph of mind over matter is fitly symbolized in the 
wonderful renaissance in Celtic literature which our days are 
witnessing. Such an uplifting as this could never have been 
dreamed of twenty years ago, when sciolists were loudly de- 
claring about the forgotten Gaelic literary heritage that there 
was “nothing in it.’”’ Never has there been so signal an over- 
throw of arrogant impertinence as in this case. A wave of Cel- 


* A Visit to Europe andthe Holy Land. By Rev. H. F. Fairbanks. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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ticism is now dancing in upon us with a vim and volume that 
suggest a world-wide impulse behind it. When the tide is at 
its flood, the manes of the long-forgotten great may well feel 
appeased, for it will be found that they have sped the spirit 
of their song not only adown the centuries, but over the seas 
and the continents wherever ship has sailed or foot has trod. 
Thus the dispersion of the Celt, mournful world-drama though 
it has been, has proved to be his moral triumph. Wherever he 
went he has left the impress of his genius and the touch of 
his adorning finger. 

The latest addition to our Celtic library comes from bonnie 
Edinboro’ toune. It bears the title Lyra Celtica,* and its spon- 
sors are Elizabeth A. Sharp and William Sharp. It does not 
pretend to be anything more than a precursor volume, yet we 
cannot grumble at it on the score of niggardliness in range. 
Celtic poetry of many periods and countries is to be found in it— 
Ancient Irish Celtic, going as far back as the mythical Amer- 
gin and the demigod heroes of the Oisin legend ; Celtic poetry 
of Albany, Bretagne, Wales; modern Irish and Scottish poetry ; 
early Cornish, early Armorican, early and medieval Cymric, and 
Canadian and American Celtic. The poets of the latter classi- 
fication are dubbed “ The Celtic Fringe,” and a very curious 
mistake has been made, it appears to us, in placing Thomas 
Darcy McGee in that category. There was nothing fringy in 
poor McG:2e’s Celticism; it was purely Irish of the Irish. How- 
ever, for Celts of the Scottish rite a slip of this kind cannot 
be regarded too seriously. The collation has otherwise been 
done judiciously and apparently without favor or affection. 

In the foreword (as it is the fashion nowadays to style 
what has been known as the preface) to this work Mr. 
Sharp makes a shrewd observation touching the speech of the 
Celts of to-day. While it is unquestionable that the literature 
of Wales, where Cymric is the spoken as well as the written 
tongue, is limited to the principality, and very sparse in quan- 
tity, the Irish have infected the whole Anglo-Saxon world with 
the passion of their song. The language has almost perished, 
but the spirit is alive and glowing all over the world. And in 
a million ways the language has penetrated into other tongues, 
and lent them their richest and most serviceable verbal 
materials, 

The term Celtic is a wide one, and under it are embraced 


*Lyra Celtica: An Anthology of Representative Celtic Poetry. Edited by Elizabeth 
A. Sharp; with Introduction and Notes by William Sharp. Patrick Geddes and Colleagues, 
the Lawn Market, Edinburgh (imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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many races of people of diverse habits and speech. But those 
who study the mental bent of this widely-scattered human 
family, as revealed in the poetry and literature of the respec- 
tive members of it, will find a striking similarity in the key- 
notes of all. Sublimity of thought, lavish wealth of imagery 
and epithet, fine judgment in the adaptation of metaphor, are 
the common property of all. The older poetry was especially 
rich in passionate power of expression. Take, for instance, the 
song of Columkille (as translated by Dr. Douglas Hyde, under 
the title “ Columcille Cecenit”’) : 


“QO son of my God, what a pride, what a pleasure 
To plough the blue sea! 

The waves of the fountain of deluge to measure, 
Dear Eiré, to thee. 


We are rounding Moy-n-Olurg, we sweep by its head and 
We plunge through Loch Foyle, 

Whose swans could enchant with their music the dead, and 
Make pleasure of toil. 


The host of the gulls come with joyous commotion 
And screaming and sport, 

I welcome my own “ Dewy-Red” from the ocean 
Arriving in port.* 


O Ejiré, were wealth my desire, what a wealth were 
To gain far from thee, 

In the land of the stranger, but there even health were 
A sickness to me! 


Alas! for the voyage, O high King of Heaven, 
Enjoined upon me, 

For that I on the red plain of bloody Cooldrevin 
Was present to see. 


How happy the son is of Dima; no sorrow 
For him is designed, 

He is having, this hour, round his own hill in Durrow, 
The wish of his mind. 


The sounds of the winds in the elms, like the strings of 
A harp being played, 

The note of the blackbird that claps with the wings of 
Delight in the glade. 


* Dearg-drichtach—i.e., ‘‘ Dewy-Red ”—was the name of St. Columba’'s boat. 
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With him in Ros-Grencha the cattle are lowing 
At earliest dawn, 

On the brink of the summer the pigeons are cooing 
And doves in the lawn. 


Three things am I leaving behind me, the very 
Most dear that I know, 

Tir-Leedach I’m leaving, and Durrow and Derry ; 
Alas, I must go! 


Yet my visit and feasting with Comgall have eased me 
At Cainneach’s right hand, 

And all but thy government, Eiré, has pleased me, 
Thou waterfall land.” 


We congratulate the editors and publishers of this volume 
on the work they have done. The scholarship of the one and 
the taste of the other have combined to give us an admirable 
quiver of Celtic song. 


Zola’s Rome* brings to our mind good old Atsop and his 
witty zodlogical parables. There is an unmistakable echo of the 
fox and the grapes which he found to be sour, when they lay be- 
yond his reach, ringing through. the chapters of this stale bit 
of scissors-work. Whatever force there is in the original parts 
of it is derived from spleen. Furious at being forbidden to 
approach the sacred threshold of the Vatican, the dealer in smut 
pours out the copious vials of his vituperation on the venerable 
head of the great Pontiff upon whom the rapt reverence of 
all Europe is fixed. He raises him up to a lofty pinnacle with 
the one hand, in order that he may dash him down into the 
gutter of his description with the other. Wretched fool not 
to see that such unbridled scurrility defames only the be- 
sotted reviler who wreaks his passion in this wise! Carlyle was 
right in some of his sayings. When he laid down the dictum 
that “the style is the man,” he implied that no author is 
superior to himself. Zola’s style is Zola’s very self, and’ we 
know how capable such a mind as conceived the abominations 
of Nana and La Terre is of gauging that of Leo XIII. 

We deeply regret the time we have wasted upon this latest 
literary nuisance. We would waste no more in writing about it 
were it not for the same stern compulsion that dictates an ap- 
peal to the Board of Health when sewer-gas menaces public 
safety. But, in the utmost sincerity and candor, we say that 


* Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernst Alfred Vizetelly. 2vols. New York and 
London : Macmillan & Co, 
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the task of carefully perusing this book as a matter of duty 
on a dismal, wet day, with no possibility of out-door exercise 
to offset the penalty, was a sore trial. The ills of life in the 
world of reality are numerous enough; it is frightful to have 
superadded the weary, dreary tissue of blasphemy and obscen- 
ity of this degraded penman thrust under our eyes and 
dinned into our ears, simply because he is compelled to get a 
living. 

It is not necessary to put any sensible reader on his guard 
against the second book of this remarkable trilogy. Lourdes, 
the first one, tired out the patience of the most persevering 
and strong-stomached. Rome is more than nine hundred pages 
of vileness of a different brand—old Italian stories vamped up, 
and the usual fee-faw-fum about the Jesuits and the Pope. 
Gentlemen of the A. P. A. school may be interested in the re- 
cital of how the various popes are poisoned by the successive 
aspirants to the same equivocal honor. They will find it all 
there by the fathom—pulled out as long as the ribbon which 
the other kind of charlatan pulls out of his mouth at the fair. 
Yet when even A. P. A. gentlemen—who, some of them at 
least, are men with manly respect for mothers and sisters and 
sweethearts—find this stuff so mixed up with outrage to woman- 
hood that to get at the one they must swallow the other—even 
they would take Zola’s book, as they would take a ruffian who 
dared insult them in their most cherished feelings, and fling it 
out the window. But not alone the verdict of this class of 
people must be against him. The sated sensualists for whom 
he has catered so long will find that he has played himself 
out. In the effort to produce something extraordinary he has 
mixed spices and condiments that are no more assimilable than 
vinegar and milk. He has sought to utilize religion in the ser- 
vice of filth, and the failure is as complete as that of Satan in 
the temptation. He has sought to out-Shelley Shelley in Zhe 
Cenct, and the result is that he has out-Zola’d Zola. 

The next book of the trilogy will be Paris. It will be 
curious to see how the author will deal with this. If it be 
Paris of to-day he essays to handle, he must needs be circum- 
spect. In Rome he has been dealing with ecclesiastics, who 
would not touch him with a pair of tongs. Laymen in Paris 
are of a different mind, and if he hold any prominent men up 
to obloquy under aliases, as he tries to do in Rome with 
certain Roman ecclesiastics, he runs some risk of bedily hurt. 

Rome has been translated by Mr. Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
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We gather from his preface that he has curtailed the original 
at times, as he says the author himself admitted that he “now 
and again allowed his pen to run away with him.” This 
explanation reads somewhat curiously, side by side with the 
charge of a French writer, M. Deschamps, that much of Rome 
is made up from works now out of print. Some light is 
thrown on this contradiction by a note of the translator, in which 
he tells us that M. Zola was unable in his early days to obtain 
a pass for the elementary degree of bachelor at law, on the 
ground of “insufficiency in literature.” He has since made 
amends, if M. Deschamps be correct, by his diligence in ran- 
sacking the shelves whose contents are little sought for by the 
newer school of students. To give such borrowing a new look 
something daring was necessary, and to surpass himself was no 
easy task even for M. Zola. He has failed, because the jump 
was too high. His “shocker” outrages not only modesty, but 
what is of more importance to him, common sense. Having 
begun, like his own name, with the last letter in the alphabet 
of decency, he is unable either to get back to the first or to 
plunge any deeper. His scornful rejection at Rome has left 
him much in the position of a cuttle-fish, stranded and spewing 
out filth, which happily touches no one but himself. 


Going over a road with which we are familiar, it is pleasant 
to have an intelligent companion to share our feelings and 
give us his commentaries; doubly enjoyable is it to have one 
when our path lies where we are not altogether at home with 
the surroundings. Such a “guide, philosopher, and friend”’ is 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. In his Jewels of the Mass he helps 
us to realize more clearly, perhaps, than our own conceptions 
might the wondrous beauty and sublimity of that great central 
act of Catholicism. Now he comes to our aid with suggestions 
on the reading of the immortal work of Thomas 4 Kempis.* 
Here he is more needed as a help than in the other work, 
because “The Imitation,” admirable though it be, requires 
steady perseverance in reading before one can really master 
the grand design which the writer had in view. The beauties 
of the “Imitation” are not by any means visible on the sur- 
face. They must be mined for and dug out, and Mr. Fitzger- 
ald shows us how we can best succeed in that salutary toil. 
The philosophy of & Kempis will, under his acute reasoning, 
soon make itself apparent to the ordinarily diligent reader. 


* Jewels of the Imitation. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. New York: Benziger 
Brothers ; London: Burns & Oates. ? 
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His little book, which bears the title Jewels of the Imitation, 
is put forward in a very attractive binding of white and gold. 


Catholic Truth is the name of a new quarterly started last 
April in Worcester, Mass. Its object is the laudable one indi- 
cated in its title—the diffusion of accurate knowledge upon 
Catholic subjects of every kind, by means of the printing-press. 
In England a vast amount of good has been effected by the 
publications of the Catholic Truth Society. Here there is no 
less a field for the enlightenment of the ignorant and misin- 
formed. The first issue of the new publication contains articles 
relevant to its mission by Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop 
Kain, Bishop O’Gorman, the late Sir John Thompson, Rev. T. 
F. Butler Elsworth, Rev. James C. Byrne, and George Parsons 
Lathrop, as well as a poem by Francis P. McKeon. The 
Catholic Truth Society is intended to develop the strength of 
the lay help which the church can command, and there are 
some rousing words on the reason for this help in the article 
contributed by Archbishop Ireland. 


— 
eo 





ORIGIN OF THE MONASTIC LIFE.* 


In the construction of his great and valuable work on the 
Formation of Christendom Mr. Allies has now reached as far 
as the eighth volume. This volume bears the distinctive title 
of The Monastic Life. Though marking no break in the con- 
tinuity and order of the general series, it is hardly necessary to 
say that it is distinguished in its arrangement and array of au- 
thorities by the same profound scholarship and fine literary man- 
ner which have rendered his previous work a great English classic. 

The monastic life was the direct outcome of the cenobite or 
anchoret idea, in the early ages of the church. This was the re- 
volt of the spiritual life against the life of the sensual world, 
and when men and women abandoned its luxury and fled into 
the desert that they might commune with God in spirit they 
found that even the spiritual life in solitude demanded for its 
practical realization the establishment of a rule. The tradition 
of Pachomius and Palemon, the founders of the Thebaid, affirms 
that the first rules were inscribed on a tablet which an angel 
revealed, and which the two hermits forthwith erected in their 
cell. It is astonishing, when we consider the difficulty of com- 
munication in those early days, how quickly and generally the 


* The Monastic Life, from the Fathers of the Desert to Charlemagne. By Thomas W. 
Allies, K.C.S.G, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 
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idea spread over the East and over southern and western Eu- 
rope. In it the church found its earliest theological seminaries. 

Women, it should be noted, were almost as early workers 
in this field, and quite as zealous,as men. The sister of Pacho- 
mius imitated his example, and set up a house for women where 
they might devote their lives to God away from the tempta- 
tions of the sinful world. The islands of the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic were soon filled with retreats founded by no- 
ble Roman ladies like Fabiola. St. Ambrose, writing of this 
singular phenomenon, says: “Why should I enumerate the 
islands which the sea wears as a necklace? Here they who fly 
from the snares of secular indulgence make their choice by a 
faithful purpose of continence to lie hidden from the world. 
Thus the sea becomes a harbor of security, an incentive of de- 
votion; chanted psalms blend with the gentle murmur of waves, 
and the islands utter their voice of joy like a tranquil chorus 
to the hymns of saints.” 

The monk has now been acknowledged, even by those most 
hostile to all he represents, to have been the light-bearer of 
civilization. We are too apt to overlook the fact, too, that he 
was no less the chief agent in the rescue of the soil from the 
forest, under which the savage foes of civilization found shel- 
ter, and from the wilderness. When St. Benedict arose the 
Black Forest enshrouded a great part of Europe, and owing 
to the repeated inroads of successive hordes of barbarians vast 
tracts in the heart of Europe had gone out of cultivation and 
had actually become deserts like those of Africa. Monasteries 
of men and women arose, under the magic influence of Bene- 
dict, in the heart of the forests, and the labor of hundreds of 
pious hands soon restored to the service of man those wild 
tracts which had been abandoned by the husbandmen at the 
approach of the general foe. In building stately and solid 
structures for their communities, and in the reclamation and 
cultivation of the land, the early religious passed the whole 
time not given up to prayer and the instruction of neophytes. 
All over Europe this work went on in hundreds of places for 
several centuries; so that the part of these children of God in 
European development was a twofold one—an advance along 
material lines as well as along the spiritual one. What a won- 
derful record, truly! Is there any institution over the whole 
earth, at any epoch, that can even remotely approach the 
church in this regard? If there be not the sign and seal of a 
divine motive power in all this, then there is nothing in the 

VOL. LXIII.—36 
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whole universe that can afford secondary evidence of the hand 
of God in its function or existence. . 

A portion of Mr. Allies’ book which must command an 
unusual degree of attention is that which he has devoted to 
the work of St. Columban and his companions. The light 
which his labor throws upon the chaotic social condition of 
France under the Merovingian kings and queens, at the time 
when Columban took up his station there, is valuable indeed. 
Out of the disordered and ever-loosening framework of society 
arose the very condition of things which made the ground 
friable for the seed which was destined to bring forth such 
fruit in time as gained for France her proud title of “eldest 
daughter of the church.” Confined, as he necessarily is, by 
the multiplicity of personages and events embraced in his 
panoramic work, the author nevertheless utilizes his splendid 
gift of description to give us such a picture of the great Irish 
evangelist, and the memorable scenes in which he was an 
actor, when confronted with the brutish lords and queens of 
the Franks, as one cannot readily forget. The work of Bene- 
dict, Patrick, and Augustine demands ample treatment like- 
wise, at the commentator’s hands, and the fulness with which 
the peculiar conditions of each period is treated, and the philo- 
sophic breadth of his survey of results in the spiritual and 
material order, impress the student with the force of a new 
revelation. 

A work such as Mr. Allies’ enables us to see clearly the 
difference between history, in the former sense of the term, and 
the record of mundane events as presented by a writer con- 
scious of the dual life of man. In the one case the range of 
events surveyed is treated as connected only by the tie of 
visible cause and visible effect; in the other, we find the recog- 
nition of God’s providence, working through spiritual forces, 
and often operating on the most unpromising social agencies, 
to the formation of a higher society and the establishment of 
his kingdom amongst men. 

To three authors chiefly the writer expresses his gratitude 
for the light which guided him on his laborious way through 
this volume. They are Montalembert, Bede, and Aubrey de 
Vere. Besides these he has relied on Gregory of Tours, Mabil- 
lon, Hergenréther, Hefele, Ozanam, Kurth, ‘Mohler, and Belle- 
shein. To Aubrey de Vere, as the first who welcomed his 
earliest work, and gave him words of cheer, Mr. Allies dedi- 
cates the present volume. 
































ia Mr. GLADSTONE has written a letter to Cardi- 

nal Rampolla on the subject of reunion of the 

or churches and the validity of Anglican orders. It 
is well that it is in his period of retirement the distinguished 
correspondent has so acted, else we must have heard the roll 
of the Orange drum beating the reveille all along the line. 
But the times are changed, even though we change not with 
them. Mr. Gladstone has always taken a Ceep interest in canoni- 
cal as well as doctrinal questions; in his character his more 
serious and thoughtful side has for many years exhibited a 
profoundly religious and ecclesiastical tendency. When one 
considers, furthermore, the peculiarity of his mind, as revealed 
in his methods of argument and xuances of speech, it must be 
owned that scholastic theology has either lost or gained very 


considerably by the deflection of his subtle talents into other 
channels. 


<> 
> 





Mr. Gladstone is deeply anxious to prevent either a denial 
of the validity of Anglican orders or a formal condemnation of 
them by the church; this is why he has taken the strong step 
of writing, as he does practically, to the Holy Father on the 
subject. His anxiety reveals his knowledge of the weakness of 
the case he pleads, as his object manifestly is to prevent that 
word being spoken which, though true, means in his view disas- 
ter. It is beyond the power of any one to effect what he de- 
sires. A commission of the ablest ecclesiastics in the church 
has sifted the whole question, and their report on the subject 
may by this time be in the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
What they have been examining is a question not merely of 
dogma ; it is, to a great extent, a question of fact. Everything 
which has been heard of late from the Sovereign Pontiff em- 
phasizes the overpowering anxiety which fills his own mind 
over the same subject. The responsibility of his position lies 
deeply on him, and whatever decision he makes we may rest 
assured that he will act for the best interests of the universal 
Church, because his decision will be true and just. 
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Whatever be the decision taken, who can fail to be moved 
by the fact that it is “to the Pope, as the first bishop of 
Christendom,” that the greatest Protestant Englishman of his 
age addresses this history-making letter? 


<> 
> 





His letter has acted as a chemical precipitate upon the 
English Nonconformists. They are effervescing with fury at 
what they call his betrayal of the English Church into the hands 
of Rome. Mr.’Gladstone’s action has been fiercely denounced 
by some leading lights of Dissent, such as the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, the Rev. Guinness Rogers, and the Rev. Dr. Ber- 
ry. Bishops and the apostolic succession, and the consequent 
validity or non-validity of orders, are with these gentlemen a 
secondary consideration altogether. As long as Rome is kept 
out, religion is able to take care of itself, is their doctrine put 
into a nut-shell. They are, however, a daily diminishing power. 
Since the day when Lord Brougham was able to declare that 
“the school-master was abroad,” the power for mischief of the 
sects in England has been surely if slowly declining. The 
school-master is very much abroad just now, and every day adds 


to the people’s stock of enlightenment on the true facts of the 
English schism. All honor to the Catholic Truth Society of 
England! It is doing splendid work for the recovery of the 
old faith, and we hope its efforts may now be redoubled. 





> 
> 


THE MISSIONARY.—The success met with in issuing our 
new publication, Zhe Missionary: a Record of the Progress of 
Christian Unity, is so very remarkable that it deserves a pro- 
minent notice here. Few publications seem to have struck so 
responsive a chord in the hearts of the more intelligent and 
more thoughtful people as this. The general testimony is that 
this guarterly publication has preémpted an entirely new and 
at the same time unique field. The spirit that pervades it is 
so novel for a paper, while at the same time it echoes a senti- 
ment so much in accord with the way the best people feel and 
think, that it has found no difficulty in making its way among 
the host of publications that endeavor to secure public attention 
these days. A publication must be remarkable in what it says, 
or how it says it, to draw out the bundle of commendatory 
letters we have received in reference to The Missionary. 
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CARDINAL MANNING.AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


(From the London Tablet.) 


MR. BERNARD HOLLAND, writing in the March number of the Vatzonal Re- 
view of Cardinal Manning’s conversion, says: “ Many roads, it would seem,-lead 
to the spiritual city of Rome. Some men have taken the road of historic learning, 
others that of a deep and mystic philosophy. Some have been led, apparently, by 
love of the beautiful; others by the desire to belong to the widest fraternal asso- 
ciation on earth, extending to people of all classes and all countries. Others 
again have followed the road of human affections and the lead of those whom 
they love or admire. Others, like Alexandrine de la Ferronays, in the touching 
kécit d’une Sewur, in terrible suffering or affliction have sought divine consolation 
in a form of religion which, more than others, recognizes the power of interces- 
sion, and spiritual communion between the living and the departed. The road 
taken by Manning was that of high policy, the theocratic route. He was attracted 
by the greatness and system, the antiquity and continuity of the Imperial Church 
of Rome. The nature of this attracting force, taking so many various forms, this 
kind of home-sickness which outsiders of very differing kinds have so often felt, 
is, at least, a fact which deserves careful study. Does the Anglican Church exer- 
cise this indrawing power, or does the Russian?” 

Touching the absurd charges of insincerity brought against Manning in con- 
nection with his conversion, because he did not “ wear his heart upon his sleeve 
for every daw to peck at,” Mr. Holland says: ‘‘ When in January, 1895, Mr. 
Gladstone saw Manning’s letters to Robert Wilberforce, and for the first time 
learned that from the year 1846, at least, onwards, the faith of Manning in the 
Church of England had been breaking down, he was pained and surprised, and 
said to Mr. Purcell, ‘In all our correspondence and conversations, during an inti- 
macy which extended over many years, Manning never once led me to believe that 
he had doubts as to the position or divine authority of the English Church, far 
less that he had lost faith altogether in Anglicanism. That is to say, up to the 
Gorham Judgment.’ After a few minutes’ reflection Mr. Gladstone added, ‘I 
won't say Manning was insincere; God forbid! But he was not simple and 
straightforward.” The story only seems to show that Manning did not, naturally 
enough, feel that he could confide personal secrets to a public man like Mr. Glad- 
stone as he could to Robert Wilberforce or to Mr. Laprimaudaye. When Mr. 
Gladstone himself, in 1886, suddenly announced his own conversion to Home 
Rule, he was accused of having been converted to it upon a single ground, that 
of the existing balance of parties. He has, I believe, given it to be understood 
that his change of opinion had secretly been taking place during many years, and 
that the difficulty of carrying on government as parties stood in 1886 was merely 
the immediate cause.” Apropos “the amazing biography,” we may note that Mr. 
Stead in the Review of Reviews wittily describes it as “ Mr. Purcell’s attempt 
upon the life of Cardinal Manning.” 
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ROMANES’S RETURN TO FAITH. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 

A TRUE man of science was George John Romanes, whose wife has now 
written and edited his “ Life and Letters.” He had the true scientific temper, 
insatiable in the appetite for facts, eager to put all statements to proof. A con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review, under the title of “‘ Through Scientific Doubt to 
Faith,” says: 

“ Those who ‘regard his history only from the outside might be tempted to 
explain bis final return to faith by the overpowering force, acting upon a sinking 
life, of the desire to find happiness in religion. Such an explanation is erroneous 
and inadequate. If the wish to believe must be credited with his later move- 
ments, it must be credited also with his earlier. The desire remained when 
Romanes was in the full vigor of strength and happiness; it belonged no more 
to the physical weakness of the close of life than to the exuberant power of suc- 
cessful manhood; though working in a different manner, it characterized equally 
the beginning and the end of the long struggle between rationalism and assent.” 

The writer goes deep into the life and motives of his subject, tracing him closely 
through a labyrinth of scientific speculation, and finally comes to say of him: 

“ Under suffering he began to seek more eagerly the outlet of love. When 
pain came most heavily on himself, he ceased to judge God for pain in nature. 
For him, as apparently for St. Paul, his own pain interpreted that of the world 
and gave the clue to hope. The pressure of his calamity was felt as a most 
bitter trial; yet it led to a daily growth of inward strength. There were moments 
of passionate regret for work undone, and, in the early stages of his illness, a 
fervent desire to recover in order that he might prove his resolution by action. 
But he never faltered in his manly resignation. He often reverted to the feeling 
that he had been distracted from the life of Christian thought and work which he 
had promised himself in early youth, and now regarded as his proper line of 
development. He would willingly have recovered the track and completed his 
task, not, as he often said, with any thought of the ulterior advantages of faith, 
but to have the happiness of knowing God and seeing him as he is. Yet the 
track had been recovered and the task was truly accomplished. His friends heard 
from him many new and penetrating expressions of belief while he was still, at 
times, discussing its merits. For those who warm themselves at the fireside of 
faith, he had worked as miners work, who labor in darkness throughout the day. 
Yet, assuredly, he will not be the poorer by one hour of the light. 

“ Romanes felt an admiration for Christianity which a severe criticism might, 
at one time, have treated as artistic only. The feeling was always more than that, 
and not it gave its special help. That beauty of the faith must mean something ; 
why was its influence to be disregarded ? Did it not rest on something deep and 
real in man and nature? Why was the Gospel story so natural to the human 
heart? Why could we find no flaw in the Person there presented? Were his 
words, after all, the words of truth, telling the mind of God more surely than any 
reading of nature? And the final Tragedy—would it not, if once believed, solve 
that obstinate mystery of pain and failure, and show finally how God can love 
and let us suffer? To have faith in this would be to solve the great contradiction 
of speculative theism. Still what a tremendous thing it is to believe! Day after 
day he concluded that it was reasonable and coherent, and yet each day recoiled 
from the thought of it as a fact, only to be pressed up to it again by the continued 
effort toward theism.” 
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THE ST. LOUIS DISASTER. 
(From the Press, Philadelphia.) 


“IT is a human weakness to exaggerate the present. The impression made 
by areality is always stronger than the one memory brings up. It is not strange, 
then, that the remark is now being frequently made that the year 1896 will show 
a larger list of fatalities from tornadoes and cyclones than any twelve months on 
record. This is possible, for the year has still seven months to run. But the list 
of fatalities will have to be very much larger than it is now if it is to equal the 
record of some past years. The Chicago 7rzbune has kept a record of the loss of 
life in this country, by wind-storms, for fourteen years past. It is as follows, in- 
cluding the first five months of this year : 

Year. Loss. Year. Loss. 


1882 : 3 F ; . 369 . . = J , 922 
1883 ; - ° ° . 509 . ° . . . 133 
1884 ; : : , ‘ 578 ‘ 2 s A . 448 
1885 ; . ° p ; III k . ° . ° ‘ 4,462 
1886 ° ; ‘ > . 242 . . ‘ . ‘ 517 
1887 , ; ; ; ‘ 188 : . . . : 410 
1888 ; E ; / > 547 . > ” . ° 885 
1889 163 


“The known number of wind-storm fatalities for this year previous to the 
St. Louis tornado was 485, and the number killed in that city and vicinity is esti- 
mated at 400 more. This brings the number of deaths from this cause up to 885 
—a large total, it is true, but still below the total of 1890, and not one-fifth the 
total of 1893. The appalling list of wind-storm victims in 1893 was due very 
largely to the West India and Gulf cyclones, which swept the southern and south- 
eastern coasts of the United States with such destructive force. These storms 
were probably the most fatal to life and destructive to property of any which ever 
visited this country. But their effects were scattered over a wide area and the re- 
sults were not so noticeable.” 


(From the Times-Herald, Chicago.) 


“Lieutenant (formerly Sergeant) Finley, probably the greatest living authority 
on violent atmospheric disturbances, names the region of St. Louis as particularly 
liable to storm ravages. He says: 

‘“‘* There is not another section of our vast domain wherein there exist oppor- 
tunities so unlimited for the unobstructed mingling and opposition of warm and 
cold currents, and currents highly contrasted in humidity. As an area of low baro- 
meter (not necessarily a storm area) advances to the lower Mississippi Valley, 
warm and cold currents set in toward it from the north and south respectively, 
which, if the low pressure continues about stationary for some time, ultimately 
emanate from the warm and moist regions of the Gulf and the cold and compara- 
tively dry regions of the British possessions. Here lies the key to the marked 
contrasts of temperature and moisture, invariably foretelling an atmospheric dis- 
turbance of unusual violence, for which this region is particularly suited by nature 
and in apparent recognition of which it has received the euphonious title of the 
battle-ground of tornadoes,’ 

“Kansas, Illinois, and Missouri, in the order named, suffer most severely from 
tornadoes. The favorite month for these violent storms is June; but April, July, 
and May all seem to breed weather suited to the type. The St. Louis storm was 
typical in its origin and characteristics, and more fatal than other tornadoes only 


because in its path lay a great city, whose people were unprepared for the wrath 


stored up for them in the plausible summer weather.” 
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(From Weather Observer Dunn, in New York Fournal.) 


“ There is a very specific difference between a cyclone and a tornado. The 
cyclone covers from 500 to 1,500 miles, and owing to its diameter the territory at 
its exact centre is comparatively calm. The currents of the cyclone are compara- 
tively uniform. They blow at the rate of from forty to ninety miles an hour, but 
there is a steady, rotary motion around the storm-centre, while the progressive 
motion of the wind is from twenty-five to thirty-five miles anhour. And here arises 
the distinction between the cyclone and tornado. The tornado covers a relatively 
small territory, but it is the most terrible of all storms. It may be from 20 to 200 
yards in width, and travel a distance of from 50 feet to 200 miles. Its great pow- 
eris inits centre. . . . There may exist at the same time and place a number 
of local tornadoes. Tornadoes form and disappear rapidly. Eight or ten of them 
may appear in a bunch, and you might pass between two of them and not be affect- 
ed byeither. Of course the tremendous force of the tornado can only be estimated 
from inference. We know what it can accomplish, but we cannot measure its 
power. No instrument has yet been devised which is strong enough to do that. 

Tornadoes are invariably attended by lightning, hail, and rainfall. Tor- 
nadoes are most frequent during April, May, June, and July, but one is occasion- 
ally noted during the other months of the year. After the storm clears away the 
atmosphere seems strangely light and exhilarating, probably due to an excessive 
amount of ozone. The St. Louis disaster was, of course, the work of a torna- 
do, not a cyclone.” 


MORE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE ABOUT ARMENIA. 


(From the London Tablet.) 

PATRIARCH AZARIAN continues to receive from his various suffragan 
dioceses detailed reports of the losses of the late atrocities. He is now able to 
sum up the losses of the Catholic Armenians, exclusive of the Gregorians and 
Protestants, as follows: Massacred, 304; houses and shops burnt down, 754; 
churches and presbyteries burnt down, 25; total monetary loss of Catholics in 
the patriarchate, £138,320. This, of course, excludes the losses of the villages 
about Zeitun and the provinces of Diarbekir and Mardin. 

The work of the Red Cross appears to have entirely failed. The Porte has 
formally declared that its functions are for times of war only, and that to allow its 
action in Asia Minor at present would confer upon the Armenians the position of 
belligerents. “And yet,” says a Catholic missionary father, writing from 
Armenia, “ all that was aimed at was to relieve the misery of widows and orphans 
of families whose heads had fallen victims of massacre, and whose homes had 
been destroyed or pillaged. Is it possible to give the sounding title of ‘ belliger- 
ents’ to these poor creatures in dire consternation, hungry and defenceless not 
only against their savage oppressors, but even against the severity of this cold 
season?” After referring to the efforts of the Armenian ladies in favor of the 
Red Cross, he continues: ‘‘ The Porte, zafluenced by the advice of some great 
power, telegraphed to its minister at Washington to urge the United States 
government to prevent the realization of this purely philanthropic object. And so 
vanish the hopes founded on the inestimable services which the Red Cross might 
have brought to suffering humanity in the theatre of the bloody drama of Asia 
Minor. The 500,000 wretched Armenians can now count for the relief of their 
miseries only upon the help sent by private donors.” 

The last passage of this letter brings a ray of consolation after so much sad- 
ness: “The devotedness displayed by the Catholic Armenians towards their 
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Gregorian fellow-countrymen during these disasters has given rise among the 
latter to a strong current towards Catholic unity, and this movement would 
assume considerable proportions if it could be favored. Now the Catholic 
Armenian Patriarchate could do this, but means are necessary, for it is a question 
of providing for the wants of these new adherents to the Catholic religion. This 
difficulty complicates our present misfortune. Still the Patriarchate is prepared, 
if properly seconded, to do anything rather than sacrifice so valuable a field.” 


LORD HALIFAX AND THE COMMISSION ON 
ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
(From the Liverpool Catholic Times.) 


WE have more than once expressed our hearty approval of the tone of utter- 
ances by Lord Halifax on the reunion movement, but his latest speech has greatly 
disappointed us. A special Roman correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle—under- 
stood to be the editor—stated on Saturday in that journal that the question of 
Anglican orders has been reopened because “ Lord Halifax and a section of the 
extreme High-Church party desire the Roman Church to declare that the English 
Church possesses a qualified, sacrificing priesthood.” The correspondent added : 
“That is a matter which I think should be plainly set out and understood by the 
people of England. I must say that at first blush it seems difficult for an out- 
sider to understand why the Pope should trouble himself to oblige Lord Halifax. 
But troubied he is, and though I am convinced that the majority of the commis- 
sion, and certainly the English and Irish members of it, are hostile to the 
Anglican claim, the French section, and possibly one or two of the Italian mem- 
bers, look upon it with fairly friendly eyes.” Lord Halifax disclaimed the rd/e 
attributed to him in connection with the reopening of this question. That dis- 
claimer we accept, though we must say that we were of the same opinion upon 
the point as the writer in the Dazly Chronicle. What caused our disappointment 
was the language with which his lordship followed the disclaimer. It was 
practically to this effect: that if the Holy See admitted the validity of Anglican 
orders, his lordship and those who believe as he does would greatly rejoice ; but 
that if the validity of the orders were denied, it would not make the slightest 
difference to them. Now, we cannot help calling this a very disingenuous 
attitude. It is certainly very different to that taken up by Catholics in the matter. 
They desire that the question should be settled according to the true state of the 
facts, and whatever may be the effect of the decision they will accept it with 
docility. 


THE BOERS AND THE LIQUOR-TRADE. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 

WE have pointed out in a former issue that the Transvaal Boers are an emi- 
nently sober race. Prohibitionists will be interested to find that they are also op- 
posed to the liquor-traffic. A lady correspondent of 7he New Age accused the 

soers of fostering strife and rebellion in the gold-fields by the liquor-traffic. As 

a matter of fact the Boer dislikes nothing so much in his hereditary enemy as the 
leaning toward intemperance, although total abstinence is not, on the whole, 
viewed favorably by the Afrikanders. The lady correspondent of 7he New Age 
was, therefore, deceived. Her statements are now corrected by a correspondent 
from Johannesburg, who expresses himself to the following effect : 

“The statement of this lady correspondent contains two ‘ inaccuracies,’ not 
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to use a stronger expression, and doubtless with the intention of placing the Boers 
in an unfavorable light. For we dave here a liquor-law, and it is enforced rigidly. 
Fines of £25 to £50 are imposed almost daily for contravention of the law, 
and licenses are not seldom cancelled. 

“ As regards the canteens supposed to be erected by the Boers, you will be 
astonished to hear that the entire liquor-trade is in the hands of Englishmen and 
other foreigners. Not ove canteen is owned by a Boer. Further, nearly all the 
ground in the vicinity of Johannesburg is in possession of the mining companies, 
and no saloon can-be opened without their consent. They are, therefore, the re- 
sponsible parties. The law also provides that a native shall not be sold liquor 
without the consent or order in writing of his employer. The liquor-dealers, 
nevertheless, manage to evade this law, especially on Sundays. The law also 
prohibits the sale of spirituous liquors after 9 P. M. or on Sundays, but it is broken 
continually; not, however, by the Boers, not oze of whom makes the sale of drink 
his business.” 


EDUCATION USEFUL, BUT NOT NECESSARY FOR 
SUCCESS. 
(From the Republic, St. Louis.) 

CAN the United States afford to exclude from its dominions a man who may 
possess all the qualities which go tc make worthy citizenship except education ? 
There are men in this country to-day who have barely succeeded in learning to 
write their names, and who are nevertheless among the most enterprising citizens 
in the communities in which they live. Education, exceedingly useful, exceeding- 
ly desirable, one of the greatest advantages of civilization, is not necessarily an 
element of success in life, and its absence is not necessarily an element of want 
of success. 

“Tf a young man has reached in his own country that stage which enables 
him to meet the requirements of the old immigration laws, thereby giving a guar- 
anty that he is neither a felon nor a pauper, and that he is not likely to become a 
burden on the country of his adoption, why should he be prevented from landing 
on our shores and deprived of the opportunity of bettering his condition ? 

“ The immigrants to this country have always belonged, and will continue to 
belong, to the distinctly industrial class. And that is the class, after all, which is 
the bone and sinew of every land. They have been literally the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water. They have built the railroads, they have delved in the 
mines, they have added in every way to the riches of the nation. They have 
enabled those born here and the prior immigrants to advance to higher and 
pleasanter forms of work.” 


THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE AND THE 
IRISH VOTE. 


(From the Liverpool Catholic Times.) 

THE Rev. Mr. Price Hughes’s manifesto has brought him much more trouble 
than he probably anticipated. All the influential organs of the Liberal party and 
many of its leaders have strongly repudiated the attempt to renounce a cardinal 
principle in its programme because, forsooth, the Irish members have not been 
guided on the education question by the Nonconformist conscience rather than 
their own. But sufficient stress has scarcely been laid on the humorous side of 
Mr. Price Hughes's letter. With burning indignation he declared that, judging by 
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their vote on the Education Bill, it was vain to expect the Irish members would 
do justice to their countrymen in the North under Home Rule. When we bear 
in mind that the Ulster members voted precisely as the Nationalists, it becomes 
perfectly clear that Mr. Price Hughes’s bigotry had for the moment obscured his 
reason, But stupid as he appears, the Duke of Devonshire has surpassed him in 
obtuseness. Ina public speech his grace took up the Price Hughes parable and 
informed his hearers that he would remember the incident of the Irish vote 
“when the time came, as come again it might, when he would be compelled to 
defend his fellow-Protestants in Ireland.” In other words, he is prepared to 
arraign the Irish Nationalist members because: they did not vote in the interests 
of the Irish Protestants against the representatives of those same Protestants and 
against his own bill. Could there possibly be more downright self-stultification ? 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


sg hundred members of Catholic Reading Circles in Philadelphia attended the 
reception at St. Ann’s Hall tendered to Archbishop Ryan. Members of the 
Catholic Young Men’s Societies acted as ushers. 

Miss Kate C. McMenamin, president of the Reading Circle Union, made her 
annual address, which, after a reference to the occasion being in the nature of a 
second anniversary, proceeded to welcome the guests of the union, and in particu- 
lar its guest of honor, the archbishop. The address was brief but to the point, 
and took occasion to thank Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D.,the director of the 
union, for the interest manifested in its success. 

Miss Mary C. Clare, secretary of the union, then read her annual report. She 
began by drawing a parallel between the first literary club and similar organiza- 
tions of the present day, the first being established in Athens 340 B.C. Then, 
referring to the first meeting of the union for the present season, which was held 
last October, and to the plans then drawn, she sketched graphically their success- 
ful accomplishment, reviewing not only the public entertainments, but also the 
inner work of the Circles, their courses of study, etc. She closed by tendering the 
thanks of the union to His Grace, to Dr. Kieran and Rev. Thomas J. Barry, Rev. 
D. A. Morrissey, and others who had lent assistance and encouragement to the 
Reading Circles. 

Among the clergymen present were Revs. Thomas J. Barry, D. A. Morrissey, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Fidelis Speidel, C.SS.R.; M. C. Donovan, Peter Molloy, C. J. 
Vandegrift; H. F. White, C.M.; George McKinney, C.M.; Andrew Leyden, 
C.M.; Thomas F. Shannon, F. J. Quinn, P. R. McDevitt, James P. Sinnott, Joseph 
F. Nagle, James T. Higgins, Joseph F. O’Keefe, Nevin F. Fisher, Joseph H. O’Neill, 
B. J. McGinniss, M. M. Doyle, John F. Crowley, James) M. Flanigan, Richard A. 
Gleeson, 0.S.A.; John F. Medina, O.S.A.; Joseph C. Kelly, B. F. Gallagher, A. 
A. Gallagher, John J. Walsh, Charles P. Riegel, James Timmins, John J. 
McAnany, James V. Kelly, S.J.; H. J. McKeefrey, Martinsburg, W. Va. The 
Brothers of St. Ann’s school were also present. 

The Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., despite the numerous duties imposed 
upon him by the office of chancellor of a large diocese, has given a large share of 
his time to the Reading Circles because he has “the greatest faith in their 
usefulness.” In his address as chairman of the meeting, speaking of the Reading 
Circle movement, he said : 

“ We are in it, and we are in it to stay. How much benefit it has been each 
individual alone can tell. That it Zas been a benefit is visible to the whole city. 
It got you acquainted with yourselves, and I am going to claim the credit of that 
until my dying day and long afterward. You did not know there were so many 
nice young ladies in the city,and you first got acquainted with those in your 
parish circles and then with those in the union. 

“ Another result is that it has brought you into closer relations with your 
pastors. That is proper. They should be the leaders in every Catholic move- 
ment. I have heard it said, ‘ Let the laity take hold of this movement,’ but I have 
never known it to amount to much. Let the clergy lead; that is a guarantee of 
duration year after year, each parish falling into line and its clergy taking a hand. 
We cannot blame them for holding off at first; they did not understand it, but 
they are beginning to see it and are taking an interest. We want more of them 
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in it. It is better; it lets the rest out a little easier. It will not do for one or two 
to take an interest; the Circles take the impress of their tastes, and we want 
variety. I like to see the Circles brought into close relations with the arch- 
bishop. It is a pleasure for him and an honor for you. Every Catholic move- 
ment should have him at its head.” 

Referring to the elaborate list of studies reported by the secretary, Dr. Lough- 
lin compared it to a menu, and then said that each of the members had not pursued 
the full course ; they were not expected to eat everything on the bill of fare. He 
assured his grace that this had been a very successful year. The members had 
been hard at work, and they need the rest of two months which they are about to 
take. 

Dr. Loughlin then stated that as the clergy had a habit of objecting to speak 
after the archbishop, he would call on any one the Circles desired to hear. There 
was a call for Rev. P. J. Dooley, S.J., of the Church of the Gésu, who referred to 
a pamphlet he had received in the morning mail, which gave a pang to his heart 
as a priest and his dignity as a man when it stated that a certain book, dealing 
with the failings of mankind, had reached a circulation of four hundred thousand 
volumes; and he shrank from considering the harm done if only one reader were 
to peruse each volume. ‘“ The author,” continued the speaker, “claims to be a 
student of crime and is, I fear, a practiser of crime. He claims that in order to 
rescue humanity you must make known the lowest depths to which it fell. If this 
pamphlet statement was a shock to me, what a pleasure this is to find that these 
young ladies are reading towards their own uplifting—a pleasure I hope the Read- 
ing Circles will always afford to the clergy.” 

The Rev. William Kieran, D.D., made a brief address in which he said 
the reference to a menu had suggested to him the old saying that ‘too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” and that he would not endeavor to add to what had 
been so well said by the worthy leader of the movement. He thanked them for 
the entertainments given at his parish hall, and trusted that what they will do in 
the future will be even better, if possible. He stood ready to encourage them as 
far as possible. 

His Grace Archbishop Ryan addressed the Circles, speaking in substance 
as follows: 

‘“‘T say to you members of the Reading Circle Union that I am more than 
pleased with the entertainment this evening, and don’t know when I have enjoyed 
an evening so thoroughly. 

“You have had variety of subjects and variety in the method of treating them, 
and that variety has, I am pleased to see, included music. I am sure all have 
been charmed with the songs rendered so admirably and selected so judiciously— 
not out-of-the-way music which we cannot understand. It is an evidence of good 
taste in selection and of much study in preparation. May your Reading Circles 
extend far and wide. In reading and in union you will do great good, but as 
Catholic Reading Circles one great thought should prevail—the good you ought 
todo. You need not be mere sodalists, restricted to pious reading; but you 
must see that all that is good in poetry, in the natural order as in the supernatural, 
comes from God. So always be not only Reading Circles, but Catholic Reading 
Circles, the church’s defenders, the defenders of the pure characters of calumni- 
ated Catholics of your own sex, such as Joan of Arc and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
As time advances and investigation becomes more thorough, the beauty of their 
characters comes out before the world. Yours is the task to defend them, to 
defend the church. 
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“When you hear people talk against the church, you are prepared by your 
studies to meet their objections intelligently. Do it patiently. They are not op- 
posed to the church so much as to what they deem the church to be. Be charit- 
able and patient in defending the church in society, as the priest should in the 
pulpit. You have a mission blessed by Almighty God. I see what work your di- 
rector is doing. I rejoice at it. He has a natural aptitude for this work. I hope 
you will advance in the future as you appear to have done in the past ; that your 
union will be a sort of Philadelphia Summer-School itself. Philadelphia leads in 
so many things; may she continue to fead in Reading Circles.” 

After the closing chorus each Circle in turn advanced to the stage and its 
members individually paid their respects to the archbishop. At the conclusion of 
the reception refreshments were served on another floor. An orchestra of five 
pieces rendered selections at intervals throughout the evening. 

* * * 

The prospects are very favorable for a large representation from Montreal at 
the next session of the Champlain Summer-School, which will extend from July 12 
to August 15. With the co-operation of the Rev. J. Quinlivan, S.S., a meeting 
was recently held in St. Patrick’s Hall, the Honorable Judge J. J. Curran presid- 
ing ; and the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., was called upon to explain the aims 
and objects of the Summer-School, as well as the means for its support. He 
showed the intellectual, social, and religious basis upon which the work is con- 
ducted, and outlined at length the studies and the social elements that unite in 
making the movement a source of great strength to the Catholic Church in its 
mission to the people. The fact that Montreal was the nearest of the great cities 
to Lake Champlain and that the work appealed to all Catholics, regardless of 
nationality, was strongly appealed to and evoked considerable enthusiasm. Ad- 
dresses commendatory of the school were made by Honorable Judge Doherty and 
Sir William Hingston, Canadian senator, and Charles J. Hart, Esq., and a vote of 
thanks was given to Dr. Conaty for his visit and his address. 

It was decided to form a committee to have charge of the Summer-School 
interests in Montreal, and take measures to have a large delegation attend the 
session. The most prominent Montreal English-speaking Catholics were named 
as members of the committee, and they met after the meeting and organized. 
Rev. Dr. Conaty expresses himself as delighted with his Montreal visit and has 
strong hopes of a large attendance from that city. While there he was called up- 
on to make addresses at some of the educational institutions upon the Summer- 
School idea—notably at the mother-house of the Sisters of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame, where two hundred sisters were assembled to hear him. 

Visitors to the Summer-School will be pleased to see the cottage life which 
will begin this year, and the facilities for having the Session by the shores of the 
lake. Four cottages have been built, one of twenty rooms by the Philadelphia 
Reading Circles, and familiarly called the “ Quaker Cottage,” and three by the 
school corporation, one of which has ten rooms and the other two eight rooms 
each. A central dining-hall has been erected near the cottages, and accommo- 
dates one hundred and fifty guests. It has a second story with ten rooms for 
lodgers. An auditorium, seating seven hundred and fifty, is in process of erection. 
One of the farm-houses has been remodelled and will have eight rooms, so that 
with the new buildings and the facilities of the Hotel Champlain, together with 
the trolley line in direct communication with the hotels and cottages at Platts- 
burgh, a large number of people can be accommodated. 
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The twelfth annual session of the National Summer-School at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., will begin July 14, and continue three weeks. On account of the sanction 
given by the Honorable Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the department for the professional training of teachers will attr@ct con- 
siderable attention. The organization of training classes for teachers will be 
under the management of Mr. A. S. Downing, Supervisor of Teachers’ Institutes 
throughout the State of New York. Some of the more notable courses of lectures 
are here indicated : 

Psychology and Pedagogy, by Dr. Richard G. Boone, of the State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich_—Pedagogics: The Nature of Education—Education as 
a Science; Teaching as a Profession ; The Subject of Education ; The Object of 
Education; Characteristics of Education. The Relation of Education to Ethics 
—The Nature of the Ethical Principle; Social Classes ; Educational Significance 
of the Social Classes ; Institutional Life: Educational Significance of the Insti- 
tutions ; Moral vs. Intellectual Growth; Moral vs. Intellectual Training. 

Primary Work and Methods, by Anna K. Eggleston, New York State Insti- 
tute Instructor.—The Relative Importance of the various Subjects that appear 
in the Curriculum for Primary Schools; the basis upon which the decision is made 
which determines a course of study. Methods of Teaching these Subjects; the 
knowledge which is essential to a thorough application of the value of a method; 
history of methods and the future outlook. Child-study: History of the child- 
study movement ; some of the results of this movement ; the practical bearing of 
child-study upon school-work. Literature for Children and Primary Teachers. 

School Management, by Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, Mass., and 
Superintendent Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, N. Y.—Characteristics of a 
Good Teacher and a Good School. Organization of the School, including a Dis- 
cussion: Room and furnishings; classification of pupils; time-table. Teaching: 
Subjects for discussion; General preparation of teacher ; Preparation of lessons : 
by teachers; by pupils; Recitations: Object of recitation ; limitations ; Duties of 
principals; duties of assistants. Examinations: The purpose, scope, extent ; 
oral or written, which? Discipline, including a Discussion: Motives; Rewards 
and punishments. Relation that should exist between Teacher, Pupil, and Parent. 

Kindergarten Methods, by Miss Caroline T. Haven, of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. The regular exercises of the Kindergarten will be car- 
ried on with a class of children for about two hours every morning, the aim being 
to show systematic work, with unity of idea in songs, games, stories, gifts, and 
occupations. An excellent opportunity for child-study will here be afforded, as 
the effect of the exercises on the children can be watched from day to day. A 
course of lessons will be given covering the general principles of the Kindergar- 
ten, with as much detail in the use of materials as time will allow. While this 
course is not designed to give adequate training for the work, it will be found 
helpful to those who intend to take up the study later, as by this comprehensive 
view of the whole a better understanding of the relation of the parts will be 
gained. These lessons will also be of great value to teachers who desire to base 
their primary and other school work on Kindergarten ideas, but are unable to 
devote the requisite time necessary for a complete course. Since the Kindergar- 
ten is now generally accepted as the foundation of all educational work, it is 
desirable that teachers of all grades should fully comprehend its fundamental 
principles. Various conferences will be held, Some of which will be devoted to 
free discussions, and others to songs and games. This course also offers advan- 
tages to those Kindergartners who feel the limitations of insufficient preparation 
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for their work, or lack of opportunity for regular study, while to all who attend 
it is hoped it will prove an inspiration for better work in their chosen profession. 

Here are the chief reasons assigned for the existence of Summer-Schools, 
with reference to teachers: 

Because they afford an opportunity for teachers to study without giving up 
teaching ; because they enable teachers to come into close relationship with the 
ablest instructors in the country; because they enable them each year to get 
direct the best and most recent thoughts of the ablest educators; because they 
enable those doing the same kind of work under similar or different conditions to 
meet together and consult with one another; because they bring together teachers 
from all parts of the country; because no ambitious teacher can afford to let the 
long summer vacation pass without getting new inspiration from some source; 
because the teacher who does not grow more valuable each year, grows less so; 
because that teacher who is worn out at the close of the year’s work will rest bet- 
ter by having a change of scene and a change of work for a part of the vacation, 
than by being idle the whole of it; because the Summer-School combines rest, 
recreation, and profit with the simplest outlay of time, money, and energy ; because 
the demand for progressive, wide-awake teachers is greater than the supply. 

A copy of the excellent prospectus issued by the National Summer-School 
may be obtained by sending a small amount in postage-stamps to Manager Sher- 
man Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

* * * 

We have received the Au//efén containing information regarding the courses 
of lectures to be given from July 6 to August 27 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
The list of speakers includes almost the entire faculty of Union College; together 
with Professor Edwin K. Mitchell, dean of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn.; Professor Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., Yale University ; Professor 
J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., University of Toronto; Professor E. P. Gould, D.D., 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia ; Professor Henry Ferguson, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. Among the subjects for the courses of study are the languages, 
Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, French; English literature; mathematics, 
physics, botany, biology, engineering, physical education, psychology, and ethics. 
Religious thought will be represented by numerous lectures on Israel among the 
Nations; New Testament Literature; the Church and the Roman Empire; the 
Medizval Church, and present theological tendencies. 

The citizens of Saratoga have been desirous to be cosmopolitan in their 
plans. At once the most aristocratic and the most democratic of summer resorts, 
Saratoga’s great and superbly equipped hotels, with their famous orchestras, 
touch elbows with quiet little home-like retreats or boarding-houses suited to the 
tired, the studious, or the modest and thoughtful scholar. Good board and lodg- 
ing can be had for from $5 per week to $10 per day. Summer-School visitors 
will be accommodated at the lower prices, when desired, of course remembering 
that such price does not mean always sole occupancy of a room or an expensive 
menu. Information on this subject will be furnished on application to Bureau of 
Information, Atheneum Summer-Schools. Application should be made premptly, 
as names are already being received and registered. 

The distance from Saratoga to Lake Champlain is very short. As no pro- 
vision is made at Saratoga for Summer-School lectures from the Catholic point of 
view, earnest seekers after truth will find much to learn by a visit to the Catholic 
Summer-School near Plattsburgh. M. C. M. 








